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SECOND REP OUT 

OF THE 

INSPECTOR 

APPOINTED TO VISIT THE 

REFORMATORY SCHOOLS OF IRELAND, 

Certified under the 21st and 22nd Vict., cap. 103. 



To the Eight Hon. Sir ROBEET PEEL, Bart., M.P., 

Chief Secretary for Ireland. 



Office of Inspector of Reformatory Schools, 
The Castle, Dublin, 1st May, 1863. 

I liave the honour to submit the Second Annual Re- 
port upon the condition and operations of the Reformatoiy 
Schools under my inspection. 

The present being my first Report, I venture to offer some 
observations upon the Reformatory School System as it is 
now carried out, and upon the Reformatory School Princip e 
as I hope to see it hereafter developed in Ireland. 

The Irish Reformatory Schools Act (the 21st and 2-nd o 
Victoria, chapter 103) received the Royal assent the 2nd day 

of August, 1858. , . , -j , p 

The folio-wing table shows the name, situation, and date o 
certificate of each School, with the sex and religion of the 
young offenders for whom it was certified. 

Before introducing the table I should, perhaps, state the 
7th section of the Irish Reformatory Schools Act pro- 
vides that no young offender "shall he liable or dueet 
he sent to any reformatory school except to some one 
formatory under the exchisive management ^ 
same religious persuasion as that professed by the parent-. 
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Second Report of Inspector 

or guardians of such juvenile offender ; and in all cases in 
which the religion of the parents or guardians of such juven- 
ile offender is unknown, the said juvenile offender shall be 
considered as belonging to that religious persuasion in which 
he or she shall appear to have been baptized, or of which he 
or she shall profess to be a follower.” 

I. High Park Reformatory School, Drumcondra, county 
Dublin. Certified for Roman Catholic girls, '21st of 
December, 1858. 

II. St. Joseph’s Reformatory School, Limerick. Certified 
for Roman Catholic girls, 25th of January, 1859. 

III. Reformatory School, 103, Cork-street, Dublin. Certified 
for Protestant girls, 12th of April, 1859. 

IY. St. Kevin’s Reformatory School, Glencree, county Wick- 
low. Certified for Roman Catholic boys, 12th of April, 
1850. 

Y. Reformatory School, G olden -bridge, Dublin. Certified 
for Roman Catholic girls, 3rd of May, 1859, 

YI. Reformatory School, Spark’s Lake, Monaghan. Certified 
for Roman Catholic girls," 3rd of May, 1859. 

YII. Reformatory School, Rehoboth-place, South Circular- 
road, Dublin. Certified for Protestant boys, 18tli of 
November, 1859. 

VIII. Malone Reformatory School, Belfast. Certified for Pro- 
testant boys, 13th of March, 1800. 

IX. Reformatory School, Upton, county Cork. Certified for 
Roman Catholic boys, 6th of July, 1860. 

The following table shows the number of young offenders 
committed to these Schools by Judges, by the Recorder of 
Dublin, by Chairmen at Quarter Sessions, by Justices at 
Petty Sessions, and by Divisional Justices at Dublin Police 
Courts, during tlie years 1859, 1860, 1861, and 1862 : — 



Reformatory Schools. 




Judges. 




Rccordor, Dublin. 


Chairmen at Quarter 
Sessions. 




1859. 


I860. 


1861. 


1862. 


1859. 


1860. 


1861. 


18G2. 


1859. 


I860. 


1861. 


1862. 




Males. 

St. Kevin’s, Glencree, 


6 


4 


2 


5 


10 


G 


1 


13 


11 


13' 


3 


3 




3, Rehoboth-place, Dublin, 








2 


2 




1 


2 




1 


1 






Malone, Belfast, 






1 


















3 




Upton, co. Cork, 




1 


9 


8 




3 


9 


2 




3 


11 


4 




Females. 




























High Park, co. Dublin, . 




1 


1 




2 


3 


1 


1 








1 




St. Joseph’s, Limerick, . 


1 




1 












2 


5 


2 


2 




103, Cork-street, Dublin, . 


1 


1 


1 




2 












2 


1 




Golden-bridge, co. Dublin, 




1 


1 


2 


2 


5 


i 


1 




2 


2 






Spark’s Lake, Monaghan, 




2 


1 














3 


o 


2 




Total, . 


8- 


10 


17 


17 


18 


17 


13 


19 


13 


27 


23 


1G 
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From this table it appears that the total number of young 
offenders committed to Reformatory Schools by Judges was, 
in the years — 



1859, 

1860, 



8 

10 



1861, 

1862, 



17 

17 



Making a total, for tlie four years committed by Judges, of 52. 

From this table it appears that the total number of young 
offenders committed to Reformatory Schools by the Recorder 
of Dublin was, in the years — 

. 18 I 1861, ... 13 
. 17 1862, ... 19 



1859, . 
I860, . 



Making a total number, for the four years committed by tlie 
Recorder of Dublin, of 67. 

From this table it appears that the total number of young 
offenders committed to Reformatory Schools bythe Chairmen 
at Quarter Sessions was, in the years — 



1859. . 

1 860. . 



13 

97 



1861, . 
1862, . 



23 

16 



Making a total number, for the four years committed by tlie 
Chairmen at Quarter Sessions, of 79. 

From this table it appears that the total number of young 
offenders committed to Reformatory Schools by the Bench at 
Petty Sessions was, in the years — 



1859, . 
I860, . 



38 

75 



1861, 

1862, 



64. 

64 



Making a total for the four years, committed by tlie Bench at 
Petty Sessions, of 241. 



Bench at Potty 
Sessions. 



1859. 18G0.1 SGI. 1862 



64 



Divisional Justices 
at Dublin Police Courts. 



1859.1 1860. 1 1861. 18G2. 



64 



Totals. 


Total 

Males 

and 

Fo- 

males. 




Males. 


45 

155 


558 


53 


Fem. 


19 

53 

29 


196 


754 





Reformatory Schools. 



Males. 

St. Kevin’s, Glencree. 

3, Rehobotli-place, Dublin. 
Malone, Belfast. 

Upton, co. Cork. 

Femaxjes. 

High Park, co. Dublin. 

St. Joseph’s, Limerick. 

103, Cork-street, Dublin. 
Golden-bridge, co. Dublin. 
Spark’s Lake, Monaghan. 

Total. 
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From this table it appears that the total number of young 
offenders committed to Reformatory Schools by Divisional 
Justices at Dublin Police Courts was, in the years — 

1859.. . . 88 1861,. . . 79 

1860.. . .100 1862,. . . 48 

Making a total for the four years, committed by Divisional 
Justices at Dublin Police Courts, of 315. 

The total for the four years is — • 

Males, .... 558 
Females, . . . .196 



Grand Total, . . 754 

Of this number eighteen -were illegitimate. 



The following table shows the numbers sentenced to deten- 
tion in Reformatory Schools, with the periods of detention, 



during the 


years 1859, 1860, 1861, and 1862, respectively: 




1 Year. 


2 Years. 3 Years. 


4 Years. 


5 Years. 


1859, 


2 


14 60 


30 


37 


1800, 


. 4 


11 61 


42 


134' 


1861, 


. 3 


4 22 


41 


110 


1862, 


. 1 


5 33 


20 


144 




10 


34 182 


133 


II 



Making a grand total of 754 persons, of whom there were — - 



Protestant males, . . . .79 

Protestant females, . . .19 

Roman Catholic males, . . . 479 

Roman Catholic females, . .377 



Of the total number 754, the sentences of previous im- 
prisonment were — 



For three months, 15 

For sis weeks, 14 

For one month, 90 

For three weeks, 20 

For nine months, being three months each on 
three convictions for larceny, ... 1 

For fourteen days, 614 



The above table, showing the periods of detention, is satis- 
factory, as it proves the increasing feeling amongst the 
Justices in favour of long sentences. A sentence of four 
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years’ detention is tlie shortest now passed by any Divisional 
Justice in the Dublin Metropolitan Police district; and with 
most of them the only sentence is that of five years. Occa- 
sionally, a sentence of two years is passed by a Judge of 
Assize ; a sentence of one year’s detention is now passed only 
by a Resident Magistrate or a Justice of Peace in some re- 
mote district in the provinces, where the provisions of the Act 
and the chief points of the Reformatory principle are little 
known. 

It is difficult to judge with accuracy the age, on admission, 
of the children in the Schools, but I believe the following 
table to be correct: — 

48 were under ten years of age. 

150 were twelve years of age. 

200 were between twelve and fourteen years of age. 

100 were abotit fifteen years of age. 

200 were sixteen years of age. 

56 wei’e between sixteen and eighteen years of age. 



I have thought it my duty, this being my first Report, to 
make thus perfect a complete statistical return of the Cei tilled 
Schools under my inspection, from the very first case appear- 
ing in the books of my office. I now proceed to what may 
be considered my Annual Report. 

There are, as already stated, under my inspection nine 
Reformatory Schools. Of these there are for— 

Protestant males, . . -2 

Protestant females, . . -1 

For — 

Roman Catholic males, . ■ 2 

Roman Catholic females, . . 4 



The total number of young offenders under detention the 
31st December, 1861, was 526. Of these there were— 

Protestant males, . • -45 

Protestant females, . . 12 

Roman Catholic males, . • 339 

Roman Catholic females, . .130 



The total number admitted during the year 1862 was 164. 
Of these there were— 

Protestant males, . • *25 

Protestant females, . • - 3 

Roman Catholic males, . .110 

Roman Catholic females, . . 26 
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The total number under detention on the Slst December, 
1 862, was 591. Of these there were — • 

Protestant males, . . . 63 . 

Protestant females, . . . 12 ' 

Roman Catholic males, . . 387 

Roman Catholic females, . .129 

Parentage. 

Of the 591 young offenders under detention on the 31st 
December, 1862, on admission — 

228 had both parents living. 

95 had father only living. 

158 had mother oidy living. 

110 were orphans. 

Of the entire number six were illegitimate. 

Convictions. 

Of the 591 young offenders under detention on the 31st 
December, 1 8G2, three hundred and seventy-four were cases 
of first conviction, that is, they had had no conviction before 
being sentenced to detention in the Reformatory School. 

1 had been convicted once. 

115 had been convicted twice. 

34 had been convicted three times. 

19 had been convicted four times. 

1 1 had been convicted five times. 

2 had been convicted six times. 

10 had been convicted seven times. 

5 had been convicted eight times. 

3 had been convicted nine times. 

1 had been convicted eleven times. 

1 had been convicted thirteen times. 

1 had been convicted fourteen times. 

4 had been convicted fifteen times. 

2 had been convicted sixteen times. 

4 had been convicted seventeen times. 

2 had been convicted twenty times. 

1 had been convicted twenty-five times. 

1 had been convicted one hundred and fifteen times. 

Religious Knowledge. 

Of the 591 young offenders under detention on the Slst 
. December, 1862, on admission — 

370 were entirely ignorant of religion. 

200 had received a fair amount of instruction. 

21 were well instructed. 
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Educational Knowledge. 

Of the 591 young offenders under detention on the 31st 
December, 1862, on admission — 

296 were entirely ignorant. 

150 could spell small words. 

100 could read, write, and cipher a little. 

40 could read, write, and cipher well. 

5 were rather superiorly instructed. 

On the 31st December, 1862, of the total number — 

1 50 could spell words of two syllables. 

262 coidd read simple lessons. 

139 could read, write, and cipher well. 

22 could read, write, and cipher a little. 

18 could read and write fairly. 



The books used in the Protestant Schools are chiefly those 
of the Church Education Society. 

In the Eoinan Catholic Schools, the books in general use 
are those of the National Board and of the Christian Bro- 
thers. In St. Kevin’s School the Master is a trained teacher 
of the National Board ; and all that zeal and ability could 
do he has accomplished for his classes. 

My method of examination is very simple, and is formed 
upon that in use by Her Majesty’s Inspector of Reformatory 
Schools in England. 



My examination book is in the following form : — 



Name op Bov. 


Timo 
in the 
School. 


Reading.'j 


Spellingj 


Dicta- 

tion. 


Cipher- 

ing. 


Writing. 

1 


Religiou3 
know- 
1 ledge. 


Jolm Smith, 


Y. M. 

2 3 


W 1 


6 4 


3 


8 5 


G 


F 


William Walsh, 


3 10 


V Or 


G G 


R 


8 G 


I 


VF 


Patrick Murphy, 


1 0 


F 


G 3 


7 


5 2 


F ! 


Imp. 



NOTE— W means well. G, good. V G, vary good. F, foir. I, Indifferent V F, very fair. 
Imp., imp or fact- 



In spelling I give each boy in the class four, five, or six 
words, taken at random, and note how many he sip^sright. 
Thus, John Smith spelt four right out oi six; W. Walsli 

spelt all the six. . „ „ , . . T , „ 

1 In dictation (usually only given to the first class) I speak a 
few plain sentences, suggested by something occurring m the 
room, which the boys write on paper or on a slate. 1 nevei 
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read for tliem from a book. In the above scale of marks in 
the column for dictation, R means no mistake; 1, 2, 3 mean 
one, two, or three errors. 

In ciphering, 'I write down six or eight sums on the 
board : the numbers in the column for ciphering mean that 
the boy tried eight or- five, and did five, six, or two right. 
I work out the sums myself, and thus compare the answers. 
Occasionally the schoolmaster works them for me, and assists 
me in comparing the answers. 

I consider that the educational progress of the children 
has been satisfactory, and is most creditable to the teachers. 

In the Roman Catholic Schools I examine the children as 
to their religious knowledge : in the Protestant Schools I 
request the Chaplains to give me special reports upon the 
religious knowledge of the inmates. The reports of these 
gentlemen, for the year 1862, appear, in the Appendix, under 
the head of the Schools to which they belong. 

By the plan of examination pursued, as to secular instruc- 
tion, and by carefully comparing the marks in my note-book 
with the marks made at previous inspections, I am enabled 
to trace with accuracy the educational progress of the children 
in each School. As I have already stated, my standard of 
education is not very high, but believing it to he, to its 
fullest extent, necessary for the future well-being of the 
children and their advancement in life, I endeavour to satisfy 
myself that my plan is properly carried out, and I take some 
little trouble to judge of the extent to which the children 
avail themselves of the advantages within their reach. 

Thus far I have reported the facts bearing upon the Refor- 
matory Schools under my inspection, and I now proceed to 
report upon their general management. 

The male Roman Catholic Schools, St. Kevin’s and Tipton, 
are large establishments, with accommodation for — the first, 
250, — -the second, 150. 

The other Reformatory Schools are of the small class, with 
present accommodation for about -10 inmates in each. 

In the first-named large Schools trades and agriculture are 
fully carried out ; and the workshops, dormitories, and other 
apartments are arranged in the most admirable manner, and 
calculated to meet the requirements and permit the full super- 
vision of the large numbers for whose reception the establish- 
ments are intended. Complete supervision is carried out ; 
large and most efficient staffs of officers are employed, and a 
complete and thorough individualization of the'boys is a 
marked feature of the System. 

In the smaller Schools everything is plain, cheap and 
rough, but comfortable. The largest room, in general about 
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thirty feet by twenty, serves for refectory, scliool-room and 
work-room. In a few of the Schools there are special work- 
rooms, but in the girls’ Schools this is unusual. 

The children are generally at work' — the boys in the work- 
shops or fields, the girls in the work-rooms, or at household 
work, by half-past sis o’clock. They work about eight hours, 
and the school-teaching is about three hours per day. The rule 
in all the Schools is steady, hard work ; a dietary plain and 
wholesome, but such as hard work requires — a dietary such 
as children reared as these children have been, and tainted 
as most of them are with scrofulous tendency, renders neces- 
sary ; — this is just the kind of food they receive, and such as 
every Manager of a School considers himself bound to give, 
unless he will break faith with the public, and render his 
School a hospital, not a Reformatory. 

The Managers of the Irish Reformatory Schools appear to 
me to be peculiarly and specially adapted to their work. 
I have invariably found the boys and girls candid, honest, 
and open in manner ; I have seen no downcast looks ; I have 
never detected the slightest ill-feeling towards the Manager 
or any member of the staff ; and I have found the Managers 
and the staff, one and all, thoroughly and truly identified 
with their work, and devoted to it heart and soul. Above 
all — and it strikes me as most note-worthy — I know that 
the Managers of the Schools (Protestant and Roman Catholic) 
are most friendly towards each other ; and what any knows, 
or learns, or discovers, useful in the conduct of the School, 
he is ready, he is anxious to impart to the others. This 
appears to me to be a most remarkable proof of tlie sound- 
ness of the Reformatory School principle, which, whilst it 
is one as a principle, is various as to the means by w T liich 
that principle is developed; and it proves how wisely Mon- 
sieur Demetz thought when he wrote : — “ II est des sys- 
temes qui lie reaJisent rien, mais c’est parce qu’ils imagment 
l’impossible. Mettray a pose la limite, le point de depart 
entre le progres et l’utopie, c est pourquoi Mettray a ren- 
contre des imitateurs.” 

Whilst admitting that complete voluntaryism, and the 
freest scope for individual management is the very spirit 
and essence of the Reformatory School principle, I, m 
common with all who have studied -the System, believe that 
the Inspector has the right to prescribe rules— general rules 
for general management ; and I have insisted upon the 
thorough observance of the following regulations forwaided 
to each School, upon the Certificate being granted, by the late 
Inspector of Reformatory Schools, Sir Waltei Giofton, c.B. 
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Boles for Befohmatorjes. 

1. To keep a time table fixing regular hours for meals, school, 
work, &c. The working hours should be about 8 ; school from 
2 to 3 hours per diem ; the meals 3 in number. 

2. That the following books be kept:— register, showing all the 
circumstances, &c., of each case admitted; journal, showing all 
that takes place in the schools as to faults and punishments. 

Order book, cash book, and ledger— showing and checking the 
expenditure, and distributing it under the various heads of outlay. 

Provision book and clothing book — showing supply, consump- 
tion, stock in hand, &c. 

Mark or labour book — showing the children’s weekly work and 
conduct. 

3. The managers of each lieformatory to require that the 
young offender on reception should be accompanied by a copy of 
conviction, sentence, and order of detention, duly signed by the 
proper officer - , in addition to any other information it may have 
been possible to procure. 

Suggestions. 

1. That the dietary should be coarse, and that whatever quan- 
tity be given should not be weighed out to individuals, but to 
the number as one family ; it prevents greediness, and also the 
idea that each lias a right to a certain quantity. 

2. That Is. out of 6s. per week paid by the State, should be 
placed aside as a reserved fund for each child to assist in its 
ultimate provision either by apprenticeship or emigration. 

3. That in order to associate industry with benefit in the mind 
of the individual, it will be advisable that the shilling so reserved 
weekly for each inmate should be the value of work performed 
measured in marks. A simple measure would be 24 marks for 
the six days, or four per diem, making the value of each mark 
one halfpenny. 

4. The privation of marks and reduced dietary, and working 
in solitude, will form important means of punishment. 

5. It is quite evident that much of the success of training will 
depend on the value set on these marks, and that it will be neces- 
sary to instil their importance as much as possible ; this might 
be done by adding additional privileges to those who have 
obtained then - full number in each month. 

_ la addition to these Rules and Suggestions I have, 
since my appointment as Inspector, urged upon the attention 
of the managers of Schools the following passages from Miss 
Carpenter’s Essay on Food, Labour and Rest in Refor- 
matories. 

“ Work. 

It is evident that work in all its branches is a very important 
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department in the management of a reformatory school. Morally, 
it is essential to the well-being of the inmates, whose misdirected 
faculties must he trained and strengthened by it, to prepare them 
for the duties of life ; economically, it may be made to aid the 
income of the school, and at any rate to save expenditure. Not 
only the hands, but the mind must be taught to work. These 
wild Arabs, as well as savages, often show great quickness of 
apprehension, and the power of great exertion on emergencies ; 
but they have little capability or liking for patient, steady, mental 
application, or regular hard labour, carried on in obedience to the 
direction of another. These must be taught them. Hence 
mental worh must be considered, as well as what is commonly 
called industrial occupation. This point, in all its various bear- 
ings, has been fully put forth in the report to the Committee of 
Council on Education of one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools. ‘ I believe it to be of great importance,’ he says, ‘ to 
develop them mental faculties, to turn their often remarkable 
powers into a right channel, and to create a pleasure in the 
exercise of intelligence upon innocent subjects. The exertion neces- 
sary in order to arrive at this state of things is itself a great 
source of benefit. There is more to be expected from real earnest 
work, whether mental or corporeal than from the most eloquent 
oral lessons on morals and religion.’ Bearing this in mind, and 
desiring that, from the spirit displayed by their teachers, the 
children should insensibly learn, whether they eat or drink, or 
whatever they do, to do all to the glory of God, we would not 
attempt to give ah the varied instruction, or to teach all the 
higher branches of knowledge, which are now an ordinary part 
of the public school instruction given to the labouring classes ; — 
but wo would teach them thoroughly to read well and with 
intelligence, to express their thoughts simply but accurately 
in writing, and to have at their command the simple rules of 
arithmetic. The acquisition of these will be attended, to these 
untrained children, with considerable mental drudgery, and at 
the same time interesting oral lessons should be given them on 
common and familiar objects, calculated to awaken their minds 
and afford them pleasure in acquiring useful knowledge. This 
may easily be done by an experienced teacher who has a fertile 
mind, and such a one will be amply rewarded for his labours by 
the, actual eagerness with which these children receive such 
lessons, and the interest with which they retain them. ‘ This is 
better than the magic lanthom,’ said a wild, rough hoy, when a 
small orrery was cleaiy explained to a class. Objects and picto- 
rial illustrations should be freely used in these lessons, each of 
which should convey a reality to the child’s mind. Geography 
should also be taught, not as a chy science, but _ as the medium 
of conveying such information respecting the habits and manners 
of different countries as may enable the children to understand 
and take a pleasure in the various hooks which are now provided 
for the labouring classes. About three hours a day may be 
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allowed for the mental instruction of the older scholars : four 
hours may be advantageous to the younger ones. 

“ The industrial work of boys and girls must, of course, essen- 
tially differ, and vary according to the age at which the scholars 
will probably leave the school. There cannot be a doubt that m 
a boys’ school agricultural work should, if possible, be made 
the principal standing occupation. The healthful invigorating 
influence of country out-door labour, in the midst of the works of 
nature, has been frequently dwelt on, and can hardly be over- 
stated, botli in. its moral and its physical effects. . Agricultuial 
work is of a very varied nature; it affords an innocent and 
pleasin' 7 excitement ; it calls into action all the muscles, and 
gives a "strength and flexibility to the frame of boys, which they 
would not acquire so well by any other means. _ It is thus a good 
preparation for any subsequent trade in which it may be thought 
well to instruct them, as well as peculiarly calculated to. fit them 
for emigration. All should, in general, be trained to it in the 
first instance, and should be occupied in it a part of every day. 
The care of animals has been found to have a beneficial moral 
effect, and awakens the kindly sympathies. The other industrial 
occupations must greatly depend on the size of the school, and 
the circumstances of its neighbourhood. While in a very large 
establishment, such as Mettray, a number of trades may be com- 
pletely taught, and a sufficient market is supplied by tlie school 
itself for most of the produce of its labour— even the implements 
of husbandry being manufactured on the premises, — in a school 
of forty or fifty boys this would be impossible ; and skilled labour 
may be best taught by such tailoring, shoemaking, or carpenter- 
ing as are required on tlie premises ; most of the boys will prob- 
ably not adopt these trades as means of living, but they will 
always find the knowledge of them they thus acquire useful to 
them in life. It was truly remarked in the Times (Dec. 23rd, .1 855) 
that our soldiers in the Crimea would have done better if they 
had received the varied industrial training given at Mettray. In 
a large industrial school, where there are many young children 
to be employed, for whom the mere habit of patient occupation 
is important, and who are not equal to work requiring much 
strength or skill, netting for gardens or fisheries, making paper 
bags for shops, cutting sticks for fire- wood, knitting stockings, and 
making mats have been found useful occupations, voided according 
to the locality, and these articles may easily obtain a sale. These, 
however, are not sufficiently active employmentsfor boys in refor- 
matories, and are not calculated to enable tliemto gain a living ; 
they are not, therefore, recommended to these schools, unless as 
an occasional resource for indoor employment in bad weather. 

“ In reformatories for girls the want of any equivalent for 
agricultural work is greatly felt ; something which, while strengdi- 
ening the physical powers and affording a healthy moral stimulus, 
shall prepare the girl for her future life. Some who have felt 
this very strongly have proposed establishing a farm. 
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“ It is a very interesting experiment, and should it succeed 
there will doubtless be openings found in our colonies, as well as 
in agricultural districts in our own country, for farm-servants. 
In general, however, we must rather aim to prepare our girls for 
domestic service : the home is the natural sphere for the woman, 
and whatever best fits her for it should be the object of the 
reformatory industrial training. Washing and laundry-work 
afford excellent exercise for the older girls, and if well taught will 
prove valuable acquirements to them in after-life. As much 
useful house-work as possible should be provided for them, and 
any other active occupation which the circumstances of the place 
may suggest. Plain sewing in oil its branches, as well as knitting, 
should be carefully and thoroughly taught. These occupations 
have a tranquillizing effect on the excitable natures of these girls : 
they may also be made a source of revenue to the school, and 
where well taught will seldom want a sale. 

“ The following time-table has been found useful: — 



Bovs. 



6 (a.m.) 



6-30 „ 

8 
9 



12-45 (p.m.) 
1 „ 

a 

4-45 „ 

5 ,, 

0 

8 



Rise: private prayer, washing and dressing, beds 
turned down. 

School. 

Family worship : breakfast and play. 

Work in garden, classes, tailoring, slioemaking, 

&e. 

W'ash and prepare for dinner. 

Dinner and play. 

Work as before : those in the forenoon indoors, 
now in the garden. 

Wash and prepare for supper. 

Supper and play. 

School : family worship. 

Bod. 



Ginns. 



6 (a.m.) 

6-30 „ 

R 

9 

10 

12-30 (p.m.) 

1 

2 

5 

6 

8 



Rise : private prayer, wash and dress, beds 
turned down. 

Knitting and preparation of sewing, learning 
hymn and reading. 

Family worship and breakfast. 

Household work for the whole school. 

School. Older girls at washing, &c. 

Play in the garden. 

Dinner and play. 

Sewing. 

Supper and play. , , 

Knitting. Older girls, school : and family 
worship. 

Bed. 

B 
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“ The outlet for produce must vary with the circumstances of 
the place : those managers who take an active interest in the 
school will best discern the most profitable way of disposing of the 
results of labour. Farm produce may generally be well disposed 
of from the boys’ school ; and if washing and sewing are well 
executed in the girls’ school, benevolent individuals will generally 
be found who will give their work to it. 

“ The disposal of the hoys and girls after they leave the school 
is a matter of still more importance and difficulty, especially until 
the school has acquired so good a character that persons are glad 
to take into their employment young persons who have been 
thus trained. Such is now the case at Mettray, and the llauhe 
House, and also in the American reformatories. There will, 
however, always be many in every school, who for their own 
safety ought to emigrate to a distant country ; for these suitable 
locations' should he carefully sought, and suitable arrangements 
made.” 

In cases in which I doubt the ability of the Manager to 
form a discipline scale for himself, I suggest the adoption of 
the following, which is simple, and works with excellent 
effect in the Protestant Reformatory Schools : — 



Discipline Scale. 



livery inmate shall get from the superintendent or matron 
each Monday morning two “judgments ” for the preceding week 
— one for general conduct and one for industry — as follows: — 

E.G. — Extremely good, which shall be valued as 3 marks. 



V.G. — Very good, „ „ „ 2 

G. — Good, f „ ,, „ 1 „ 

0. — Ordinary, „ „ „ none. 

1. — Indifferent, incurring the loss of 1 „ 

B. — Bad, „ „ ,1 „ 

V.B. — Very bad, „ „ 0 



All inmates shall be ranked in five classes — the fifth being the 
lowest, in which every inmate shall he placed on admission. 



To rise from the fifth to the fourth class each 
must have obtained, .... 


00 marks. 


D o. from fourth to third class, 


36 „ 


Do. from third to second class, 


48 „ 


Do. from second to first class, 


72 „ 



The above shall be the scale for each whose period of deten- 
tion shall be less than two years; and for all others it shall be 
increased in the ratio of twelve additional marks being required 
to qualify for fourth class, and six additional marks for every 
other class, for each year after the first to which the period of 
detention is to extend. 
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I have never found the slightest difficulty on the part of 
any Manager to adopt these Rules, or to carry the sugges- 
tions out to their fullest extent ; in fact they all readily 
admit the complete force of an axiom -well expressed by 
Monsieur Ducpdtiaux, Inspecteur Gdndral des Prisons et 
Etablissements de Bienfaisance, in Belgium, and by the Rev. 
Sydney Turner, Her Majesty's Inspector of Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools in England, that the Reformatories are 
institutions supported by voluntary subscriptions, aided by 
Government subsidy, and aided (not checked or controlled) 
by Government inspection. 

The educational training in Reformatory Schools is not 
subject to or under the National or any other Board. For 
the most part, the children on entering are entirely ignorant, 
or very imperfectly instructed. The Irish Reformatory 
Schools do not, at my earnest request, endeavour to make 
the children what our peojile call “ scholars.” I urge upon 
the Managers that reading (and the understanding what 
they read), writing, the four rules of arithmetic, and a little 
plain geography are all these children require, and what, 
to the best and fullest of the Managers’ ability, they should 
he taught. Religion, in the Irish Schools, I am sure they 
will be taught: each Manager, as far as I can judge, is 
impressed with a deep religious feeling, and believes that 
unless religion, heart-felt and thorough, be the ground-work 
of reformatory training, the result must undoubtedly be dis- 
astrous failure or deep disappointment. 

I have experienced very great satisfaction iu finding that 
whilst the Reformatory School Managers in Ireland are fully 
impressed with the advantages of education, they believe 
that with the class committed to their charge the inculcation 
of habits of industry, regularity, self-denial, self-reliance, 
and self-control, are of far deeper importance to the children, 
and of more moment to the commonwealth, by whom the 
cost of their reformation is defrayed, than any literary or 
mental accomplishment, without industrious habits, could 
ever counterbalance. 

Upon this point of industrial training and its paramount 
value, I introduce here the opinions of one for whose expe- 
rience and deep knowledge of the subject I entertain the 
most profound respect, the Rev. Sydney Turner, Her Ma- 
iesty’s Inspector of Reformatory Schools m England. At 
page 10, of his First Report, 1858, Mr. Turner writes:— 



“ I have already alluded to the industrial training. There can 
bo no doubt that in most reformatories this is both real and 
satisfactory. I cannot help hoping that the example given m 
reformatory schools may ere long produce an effect on om work- 
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house and common schools. It seems a just cause foi* regret 
that the advantages of the practical training by which hoys and 
girls are led and used to working habits, and so brought up to 
‘ eat their own bread’ and 1 work with their own hands the thing 
that is good,’ should be confined to that class which, by personal 
misconduct, or by parental or social neglect, has become amen- 
able to the penalties of crime. Out-door labour is found more 
effectual as a reformatory instrument than sedentary and in-door 
occupations; and I think that, on the whole, it is found quite as 
remunerative. With reference to the profits of school-farms and 
workshops, no considerable returns have as yet been realized, 
nor, so far as my experience enables me to judge, are likely to 
he. The cost of superintendence and instruction must always 
hear heavily on the profits of the children’s labour. By the time 
that they are well instructed and have become practically useful, 
they are, in most cases, old enough, or have been detained in the 
school long enough to make it advisable to discharge them and 
place them out in the world; and while very frequently a con- 
siderable return might he realized from a few, for whom profitable 
employment would naturally present itself, this is reduced and 
almost neutralized when numbers have to be dealt with, by the 
necessity of finding and inventing occupation, and, in fact, em- 
ploying the majority in practically useless and unremunerative 
work. The expenditure and industrial profits and net cost per 
head of those reformatories which have been long enough in 
operation to make their results practically available, will be 
found appended to this Report. The returns and financial state- 
ments which have been furnished to me for 1857 vary, however, 
so much as to the form they are drawn up in, and the items they 
embrace, that they can scarcely be made the basis of any accurate 
conclusions. This is especially the case with regard to the ac- 
counts of profit and loss on the industrial departments. Esti- 
mates of the value of work done, or even of produce consumed, 
are apt to be very loose, and the item of ‘stock in hand’ is one 
that particularly requires an impartial vigilance. I hope that I 
shall be successful in the end in inducing all reformatory mana- 
gers to adopt one uniform system in keeping and stating then- 
accounts, to make them up in all cases to the same date, to 
exclude all rough estimates of value, to charge accurately all 
supplies of vegetables, timber, labour, Arc., which the schools 
may have from the farm or estate they are situated on, and not 
to be satisfied with any thing but a regularly balanced account, 
showing the ordinary expenses for maintenance, superintendence, 
repairs, clothing, Arc., distinct from the extraordinary items of 
binding or outfit on discharge. The auditor of the Red Hill 
Farm School (Mr. Moxon) has placed the book-keeping and ac- 
counts ot that institution on a very clear and satisfactory basis. 
They afford, I think, a model that might well he generally fol- 
lowed ; and I add, therefore, the annual statements of receipts 
and expenditure of both the school and the farm at Red Hill for 
1857 to this Report." 
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That which Mr. Turner here hopes he shall he able to carry 
out, he has carried out ; and I have adopted, for the Irish 
Reformatory Schools, precisely the same scheme of accounts, 
adapted to the peculiar circumstances of our Irish Schools. 

As I have already stated, the Reformatory Schools in Ire- 
land are plainly built, but, in each, the great point of constant, 
never-ceasing supervision is carefully preserved. The dor- 
mitories are airy and clean, and in each school the most 
complete care is taken that the inmates shall be in no case 
beyond the sight, the hearing, and the complete control of 
the superintendent on duty. This, I believe, to be of vast 
importance, as, irrespective of all other evils, it prevents the 
plotting of abscondings, so difficult to be guarded againsi>- 
so vexatious in results, and so expensive in the remedy. 

During the year 1862, ninety-seven young offenders were 
discharged, and 6 were placed on licence. 

The following return, showing that out of those discharged 
77 are doing well, is very encouraging ; and I may add that 
no licences have been revoked, the conduct of the boys who 
hold them being most creditable to themselves and to the 
schools. 

Retujin showing the Number of Boys or Girls committed under 
the Act 21 & 22 Viet., cap. 10S, who were Discharged between 
Hist December, 1801, and 31st December, 1802, with then- 
subsequent Character and Circumstances as far as known : — 



Discharged, viz.: — 


Total. 


Subsequent Character and Circumstances. 


Since 

Dead. 


Doing 

well. 


Doubtful. 


Convicted 
of Crime. 


Un- 

known. 


Apprenticed, or to Service, . 
Placed under care pf Friends, 
Emigrated, . . 

Enlisted, 

Sent to Sea, . . 

Entered tho Navy, 

Absconded and not retaken, 
Discharged as Incorrigible, . 
Discharged on account of Disease, 


21 

24 

33 

2 

3 

10 

o 

o 




17 

2*2 

31 

o 

3 

2 


1 

1 


’l 


3 

2 

io 

2 


Total, 


97 




77 


2 


i 


17 


Died in the Schools, 


3 













I have impressed upon the Managers the very great im- 
portance of using, at the earliest period at winch it can be 
safely done, the power of licensing a young oflender given 
by the 18th section of the Irish Reformatory Schools Act. 
They are all fully aware of the great power tor good which 
' the section gives, and will avail themselves of it in numerous 
cases during the present year. 
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Whenever a young offender is discharged, either by expi- 
ration of sentence, or on licence, from a Reformatory School, 
I require a quarterly return of the case from. the Manager- 
continuing, when the discharge is by expiration of sentence, 
for twelve months; continuing, when. the discharge is by 
licence, over the period for which the licence is given. 

Under the Irish Reformatory Schools’ Act the licence may 
be for a year. 

The return above referred to is endorsed thus : — 

“ This form to be filled up and forwarded to the Inspector of 
Reformatory Schools on the day a juvenile offender is liberated on 
licence or discharged from the reformatory. The manager will 
please, when furnishing the quarterly accounts, report upon the 
conduct of the juveniles on licence during its continuance; and 
it is hoped that a like report will be continued for at least twelve 
months after the period of detention has expired.” 

Return of a Juvenile Offender, discharged on Licence from 

A.B. Reformatory School, on the 1st day of May, 1S62:— 

Name aud register No. — John Walsh. (300). 

Age. — 10. 

Cause of discharge. — Placed on licence. 

Date of conviction and crime. — Slay 1st, 1859. Larceny. 

Where and by whom convicted.— Green-street, Dublin. The 

• Recorder. 

No. of previous convictions, and for what offences. — 1 . Larceny, 
f Are they now living ? — Yes. 

Parents, < Their circumstances ? — Comfortable. 

{Do they contribute ? — Yes. Two shillings per week. 

Date of reception into reformatory. — 15th of May, 1859. 

Conduct during detention. — At first troublesome ; last twelve 
months very good. 

Classification in reformatory. — First class of merit. In the band. 

Educational knowledge. — Read, write, and cipher well. 

Trade. — Carpenter. 

Proficiency in trade, and how long engaged at it. — For his time, 
fair. Two years and a half. 

Any knowledge of trade before conviction. — None. 

Amount of gratuity. — Full suit of clothes and ,£3. 

Intention as to future. — To finish his time with a carpenter. 

Present destination. street, Dublin. 

Remarks. 

This boy’s father is a well-conducted man, but poor. I was 
willing to send the boy to Canada, but he expressed, very fre- 
quently lately, a wish to learn his trade thoroughly and help to 
support his father and mother. He is a steady boy and will do 

well. I have agreed with Mr. N. Y., of street, Dublin, to 

take him as an apprentice ; he will allow him fair wages. 

C. D., Manager. 

May 1st, 1802. 
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These returns are filed in my office and copied into a book 
kept for the purpose ; thus I am enabled, in a few minutes, 
by the aid of the School Register and the return just given, ' 
to trace the career of a young offender from his committal 
to the date of the latest report. 

Although the preparing these returns is troublesome to 
the Managers of the large Schools, they are most willing to 
transmit them regularly, being fully persuaded that in so 
doing they are aiding in no inconsiderable degree to advance 
the reformatory principle in the estimation of the public, 
especially of those who give employment to the boys or 
girls — a point of very great consequence, as we have in 
Ireland to the present date no Patronage Society. This want 
is much to be deplored ; and in the hope that those who are 
interested in the Schools may see the advantages of such a 
society, and the great good which it lias accomplished in 
other countries, I print, in the Appendix to this Report, a 
translation of the valuable paper on Patronage Societies by 
M. Jules de Lamarque, appearing in Les Annalcs de la 
GhariU. 

The managers of English Reformatory Schools have long 
felt the difficulty of providing for the children on discharge. 
The abandonment of school and the entry into the world 
is, for even the best reared boy, a period of trial so fraught 
with danger that few pass through the ordeal unscathed. 
And if this be the case with the well-reared boy, it is easy 
to understand how all the dangers and all the trials are 
increased when the boy is one who leaves a Reformatory 
School. The Rev. Islimael Fish, the chaplain of the Castle 
Howard Reformatory School, in his paper, “'How can we 
supplement reformatory training when our pupils are dis- 
charged?” read at the London meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Social Science, 1862, thus gives 
the results of his most valuable experience. He is referring 
to the case of a hoy discharged from a Reformatory School, 
and writes : — 



“ He has been brought within the range of human and holy 
influences ; he may have learned in his heart to reverence anu 
desire that which is good; he may have formed resolves to re- 
deem himself from evil ways, and he may even find the practice 
of his resolve easy and pleasant so long as he remains within the 
walls of his asylum ; hut the time comes when he must pass forth 
from its shelter into the world, and against fearful odds win his 
way to strength of virtue ; or, yielding- to the power of temptation, 
ao-ain fall the victim of sin. I am of opinion that for every hoy 
who passes out of our reformatories unimpressed and utterly in- 
corrigible, there are ten who go out well-intentioned, even of those 
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who afterwards relapse. Mine is, then, no irrelevant question, 

• How can we supplement reformatory training when our pupils 
are discharged?’ 

“ It seems to me that our help should bo afforded with a view 
to three things : — 

“1st. The provision of a favourable situation. 

“ 2nd. The provision of a sufficient and suitable equipment. 

“ 3rd. The continuance of a kindly oversight. 

“ It is due to our young people that we provide them such 
openings for their admission to society as may be favourable to 
the further growth of those better principles on which they have 
begun to think and act. Here lies one of our great difficulties. 
I will just tell you in a few words what I think we ought to do. 
I think every reformatory school should confine its numbers to 
just so many inmates as its managers would undertake them- 
selves to re-introduce to society under their own personal sanc- 
tion. I believe there is abundant room in the labour market at 
home for the employment of all our pupils, and that for the far 
greater number of them we ought so to provide. It needs only 
a little personal effort on the part of managers to secure a place 
for everyone. 

“ Then, as to the provision of a sufficient equipment. I must 
suppose that sufficient skill to work and earn a livelihood lias 
been acquired ; although I am afraid this is by no means always 
the case. Only those actually engaged in our work know how 
difficult it is to do this, even where many circumstances are 
favourable. I have at this moment a case on my own hands, in 
which the father of a boy interfered to prevent his being taught 
a useful trade which the hoy desired to learn. I suppose that 
with this skill, all requisite appliances for labour are provided ; 
that tools, clothing, &c„ are furnished in sufficient quantities ; 
without these no one would send a deserving hoy away from a 
reformatory. His outfit of religious helps would, of course, in- 
clude his Bible, his book of prayer, and his hymn hook, together 
with a few companions for his leisure hours. These latter would 
necessarily vary very much according to a great variety of circum- 
stances. I consider, however, that the choice of books for a 
discharged pupil is a very important matter. It would be a bold 
thing to say that there is any lack of books in this extraordinary 
book-making age ; and yet I have been greatly at a loss to find 
just such a book as I should like to put into the hands of a boy 
on leaving school, which should be to him a kind of manual of 
advice, of correction, and of exhortation. There may he several 
such books ; as yet I have not met with one, and I should feel 
personally thankful to any person who would publish one. Per- 
haps the Committee of this union know of some which they could 
recommend, or failing that, of some person who would prepare 
one ; if not, I would suggest that they should offer a prize , of 
sufficient value, for the best book for the purpose, and I for one 
would willingly subscribe towards such prize. 
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“ Finally, the continuance of a kindly oversight. Nothing less 
than an affectionate desire for a pupil’s welfare will supply this. 
He should be visited at his place of residence ; not so frequently 
as to be annoying, nor so rarely as to give him the idea that he 
is forgotten. And I iind it especially necessary in these visits to 
avoid the appearance of patronizing. The notion that I am there 
to do him good may on his part work him harm. He will be glad 
to see me if he feels that I love him, and that will be sufficient. 
The boy should also be encouraged to visit the school as often as 
it may be within his power to do so. It should be to him a home 
to which his heart should turn in glad thoughts of love and kind- 
ness, knowing that wherever else lie may be forbidden, there at 
least he is welcome. Occasionally, arrangements may he made 
by which several may meet at the same time, which they will 
greatly enjoy; although I do not much admire a mere esprit du 
corps, still fellowships are facts, and not without their influence 
as well for good as for evil. There are so many ways in whicti 
attachments to the school may be fostered, and so many useful 
things may grow out of them, that I have not time even to enu- 
merate them. Where personal intercourse is impossible, corre- 
spondence should always bo maintained; and if possible, some 
minister of religion or other Christian person should be requested 
to take an interest in the boy. I know this latter is very difficult 
to accomplish. There are all kinds of absurd notions abroad as 
to the possibility of a poor boy who has once fallen into crime 
ever being anything hut excessively dangerous. But we can 
afford to pass by all this. Many of our reformed children are 
not only not dangerous to public morals but are living examples 
of propriety of conduct ; and more are ornaments to their pro- 
fession, putting to shame young persons supposed to he of honest 
character.” 

To these observations of Mr. Fisli it is unnecessary that 
I should add anything. 

Next to the reformation of the young offender, the most 
important principle of the Reformatory School system is that 
of Parental Responsibility, or the power which the Irish 
Reformatory Schools’ Act gives of compelling the parent to 
contribute such a sum, not exceeding five shillings per week, 
towards the care and maintenance of his child in the Reform- 
atory School, as, in the opinion of the Justice, he shall he of 
ability to pay. It is the conviction of all the advocates of 
Reformatory Schools, that this principle of parental lesponsi- 
bility is of first importance. By its means parents are taught 
that they cannot escape the duty of supporting and guarding 
their children ; and they learn that if, through their neglect, 
the children become criminal, the case is now very different 
from that which prevailed before the passing of the Reform- 
atory Schools’ Act : then a child was committed to the gaol. 
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and the parent was relieved of all cost ; now lie is com- 
mitted to the Keformatory School, and the parent is com- 
pelled to contribute towards his support to the fullest extent 
of his ability. 

Eleven years ago, Mr. Recorder Hill, speaking upon this 
point of parental responsibility, stated to the Committee of 
the House of Commons, on Criminal and Destitute J uveniles : 
— “ I think it is so important to force from the parent all 
that you can obtain for the purpose of making him con- 
tribute to the subsistence of liis child, that I, for my own 
part, would put a machinery in operation to effect this 
object, although it should absorb all the receipts. I mean 
to say that I would incur as muck expense to get two 
shillings a iveehfrom a parent who had neglected his child 
as would cost two shillings on the enforcement." I have 
endeavoured to carry out to the fullest extent the principle 
thus enunciated by Mr. Hill, and I am well aware that the 
late Inspector of Refonnatory Schools in Ireland was im- 
pressed with the truth and soundness of Mr. Hill’s state- 
ment. No better proof of this fact can be afforded than that 
made evident in his Report, where it appears that during 
the first two years of the operation of the Reformatory 
Schools’ Act, the sum of £149 was contributed by parents — 
a sum which must he considered large when we remember 
that the system was then but in its infancy in this country; 
and when we recollect also the poverty of the greater num- 
ber of the parents, and that over CO i^er cent, of the children 
in the Schools were orphans. 

Although fully convinced that every exertion had been 
made to enforce the principle of parental responsibility, I 
determined, upon my appointment, to test the growth of 
feeling towards the Reformatory Schools among the Justices 
through Ireland generally — (in Dublin city it required no 
testing, as they carried out the law to its fullest extent, but 
in the most discriminating manner) ; and I accordingly 
examined every case in the hooks of, the office from the 
earliest appearing. I found fifty-four cases had been rejected 
as unable to contribute, and that twenty-three had been 
directed to stand over for future inquiry. 

In many of these cases it was jfiain, as more recent deci- 
sions of the same J ustices showed, that the orders made were 
the result of ignorance of the great principle of parental 
responsibility contemplated by the Reformatory Schools’ 
Act. I, therefore, urged upon the Justices the necessity for 
compelling the parents to contribute, if able, towards the 
care and maintenance of then' children in the Reformatory 
School ; my suggestions were well received, and I am now 
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able to report that forty parents who did not pay in July, 

] 8(12, were contributing, in October of that year, stuns 
varying from 3d to Is. per week, the total amount of these 
contributions being 19s. 3d per week. 

The Divisional Justices in Dublin are impressed with 
the importance of the enforcement of parental responsi- 
bility ; and their orders for payment are invariably made 
upon the truest principles, being based not so much upon 
the scale of what a parent ought to be able to pay, but 
rather upon the scale of what he can pay with certainty ; and 
upon the payment of this sum they rigorously insist. Hence 
it is that, whilst a considerable sum per month lias been 
received in Dublin from parents, very few persons have 
been committed to prison, under the 17tli section of the 
Irish Reformatory Schools’ Act, for non-payment. 

To the tact and zeal of Mr. John Ryan, the collector of 
parental payments in the Dublin police district, very great 
credit is due, for the most satisfactory .manner in which the 
payments have been made. His duties are most, arduous 
and disagreeable, as can be well understood when it is known 
that he lias to seek for payments so low as three pence per 
week. The following return, furnished by Mr. Ryan, shows 
the number of warrants issued for non-payment of parental 
money, during the years 1S60, 1861, and 1SC2 : 



1860. 

Number of warrants issued, 
Number of these who paid, . 
Number who went to prison, 
Number not paid, . • ■ 

Number whose goods were seized, 

1801. 

Number of warrants issued, 
Number of these who paid, . 
Number wlio went to prison, 
Number not paid, . • . • 

Number whose goods were seized, 



27 

21 

3 

none. 

none. 



44 

3G 

3 

5 

none. 



1802. 

Number of warrants issued, 
Number of these who paid, . 
Number who went to prison, 
Number not paid, ■ ■ . • 

Number whose goods were seized. 



53 

42 

3 

8 

none. 



From this return it appears that the total number of 
waSs issued in the city of Dublin, during the years 1860, 
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1861 and 1862, was 124. Tlie total number of parents 
committed to prison in these years, for non-compliance with 
the order of payment made by the Justices under tlie 17th 
section of the Irish Reformatory Schools’ Act, was nine. It 
does not appear that any seizure of goods, under the last- 
named section, was made ; but this arises from the fact that 
none of the parents ordered to pay have refused to do so, if 
at all of ability to contribute. 

It will be seen by the return just presented that nine 
persons were committed to prison during the three years for 
non-payment : they were parents who had rendered them- 
selves unable to obey the order of the Justices through habit- 
ually squandering their earnings in drink. 

During the three years, thirteen persons against whom 
warrants were issued did not pay : this arose from the fact 
of their having left the country, or becoming permanently 
disabled from illness, or from poverty, through loss of em- 
ployment. 



The result of the ' energetic manner in which this im- 
portant provision of parental responsibility has been enforced 
in the city of Dublin is, that parents are now fully aware 
they cannot, with impunity, neglect or misrear their children, 
and thus throw them, when criminal, upon the public for 
support. I experience much satisfaction in being able to 
report, that the Justices in Dublin consider no sum, how- 
ever small, is too insignificant to be made the subject of 
an order for payment ; and thus it is that I am enabled to 
reach the poorest parent who has any fixed wages or mode 
of earning. 

Bearing in mind that the child, if at home, must be sup- 
ported and clothed, tlie Justices consider the entire circum- 
stances of the parents, and make the order accordingly • but 
where however, there is any room for doubt, the ’sum 
directed to be paid is usually one penny in the shilling of 
tlie weekly wages or profits of the parents. I may here 
state that step-parents are liable to the order, and are fre- 
quently compelled to contribute. 

The sums contributed range from 3d. to 2s. 6c l per week 
In the districts out of Dublin city, the parental payments 
are collected by the Constabulary. I am obliged, occasion- 
al’. to give them considerable trouble in inquiring into the 
circumstances ol the parents ; yet I have always found them 
most willing, not alone to aid me in enforcing the principle 
of the Reformatory Schools’ Act, but likewise to aisist me, 
with their local knowledge, in arriving at a proper estimate 
ot tlie condition of the parents. 

The Justices are in general very willing to enforce parental 
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responsibilty, and frequently they are inclined to make an 
order for a larger sum than, considering tlie circumstances 
of the parent, lie can he able to pay. The result is, that in 
such cases liis goods are seized and sold, or if without goods 
of which a seizure can he made, he is committed to gaol for 
ten days. 

I have endeavoured to impress upon the provincial Jus- 
tices (and in most cases successfully) that this is not the 
spirit of the Act ; and they now agree with me that a 
reasonable sum, regularly paid, and in the fair amount of 
which the neighbours of the parent concur, is of far more 
importance, and far more telling in its effect upon the poor, 
than orders for larger sums rarely paid in full, and finally 
wiped out by a seizure of goods, or by a committal of the 
person to the gaol. 

From the following return it appears that the entire sum 
collected by Mr: Ryan in Dublin, and by the Constabulary in 
the provinces, in the year 1 862, amounted to i?l 92 19s. 11c?. 
Of this sum, about i?14-0 were paid by parents in Dublin. 
The return shows the amounts received in each quarter, with 
the sums paid to each Reformatory School : — 



Reformatory Schools. 



Malone, Belfast, . 

Upton, county Cork, 
Rehobotk, Dublin, 

St. Kevin’s, Glencree, 
C'ork-strcet, Dublin, 

High Park, county Dublin, . 
(xolilen Bridge, county Dublin 
St. Joseph’s, Limerick, 
Spark's Lake, Monaghan, 

Total, 



For Quarters ending 


Total. 


31st March. 


30th Juno. 


30th Sept. 


31st Dec. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ s. 


d. 


£ s. d. 


£ S. 


d. 


£ s. 


d. 


2 


19 


0 


3 lb 


6 


2 8 0 


3 11 


0 


12 16 


6 




12 


6 


7 15 


0 


1(1 3 6 


13 6 


] 


36 17 


1 


0 


lb 


0 


1 1 


6 


1 1 G 


1 13 


0 


4 14 


0 


l» 


1 


3 


23 4 


£i 


20 6 1 


28 19 


5 


90 11 


6 


0 


3 


( 


0 lb 


l 


0 £) ( 


0 4 


0 


1 14 


0 


4 


10 




5 b 


o 


5 lb b 


5 9 


o 


21 6 


o 


2 


lb 


( 


3 17 


3 


3 15 K 


3 7 


l 


13 lb 


8 


0 


14 


0 


0 17 


0 


0 1 1 G 


0 lb 


6 


3 1 


0 


1 


14 


0 


1 13 


0 


1 1(5 b 


2 17 


(. 


8 1 


0 


37 


9 


11 


48 13 


9 


46 10 7 


60 5 


1 


192 19 11 



The entire expense of collecting and distributing this 
money was as follows : — 



Cost of transmitting money orders from 
the provinces to this office, 

Ditto transmitting same to Schools, . 
Collector’s (Mr. Eyan) salary, 



£ s. d. 

0 13 3 
0 13 9 
50 0 0 



Total, 



i?51 7 0 
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These moneys thus contributed by the parents are trans- 
mitted monthly to this office, and are paid by me, each 
quarter, to the Reformatory School in which the child is 
detained upon whose account each particular sum may have 
been contributed. The money, however, which is thus trans- 
mitted to the School is deducted from the amount payable 
by the Treasury ; and through this arrangement, neither the 
parents nor the children can accuse the Manager of benefit- 
ing by the enforcement of the principle of parental respon- 
sibility. The Managers most justly consider this latter to 
be a point of the very greatest importance. 

The sources of income of Reformatory Schools are three- 
fold : — 

I. The Capitation grant from the Treasury. 

II. Presentments or contracts by Grand Juries or Town 
Councils, under the 3rd and 5th sections of the 
Irish Reformatory Schools’ Act, with the Managers. 

III. Voluntary subscriptions. 



The following is a return of the payments made by the 
Treasury for the care and maintenance of young offenders in 
Reformatory Schools in Ireland, in the years 1859, 1860, 
1861, and 1862 





1859. 


18G0. 


18(51. 


18G2. 


MALES. 


£ 


s. 


<7. 


£ 


s. 


ll. 


£ *. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


St. Kevin’s, Glencree, 


537 


2 


5,1 


3,009 


9 


7 


4.229 12 


1 


4,835 


12 


11 


Rehoboth, Dublin, . 


2 


o 


0 


131 


11 


0 


266 12 


0 


416 


8 


3 


Malone, Belfast, 








123 


3 


0 


398 0 


6 


588 10 


8 


St. Patrick’s, Upton, 








19 


19 


0 


1,033 17 


0 


2,367 


2 


5 


TEMALES. 
























C-folden Bridge, 


23 


1 


6 


267 


19 


o 


471 0 


8 


610 


1 


8 


High Park, 


169 19 113 


399 


17 


7 


557 17 


10 


602 


18 


8 


103, Cork-street, Dublin, . 


19 14 


8.1 


m 


5 


0 


171 17 


0 


221 


5 


1 


St. Joseph’s, Limerick, 


59 


8 


0 


276 


18 


9 


493 7 


9 


535 


17 


7 


Spark’s Lake, Monaghan, . 


15 


5 


0 


264 


17 


10 


390 8 


6 


464 


2 


2 


Total, 


826 13 


4,618 


0 11 


8,012 13 


4 


10,191 


19 


0 



The following is an abstract of the above table of pay- 
ments : — 

£ s. d. 

1859, . 826 13 7£ 

1860, . 4,618 0 11 

1861, . 8,012 13 4 

1862, . 10,191 19 0 



Total, J?23,649 6 10| 
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It should he stated, that the payments for the April and 
June quarters of the year 1859, "were at the rate of five shil- 
lings per head per week. By an order of the Lords Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, the capitation grant 
was raised to seven shillings per week for the quarter com- 
mencing in October, 1859 ; and by an order of March, 1862, 
their Lordships directed, that for all young offenders com- 
mitted to Reformatory Schools in Ireland, on and after the 
first day of April, 1862, the capitation grant should he at the 
rate of six shillings per week. 

To those who are acquainted with the very great expense 
inseparable from the management, the full, effective, and 
thorough development of Reformatory Schools during their 
earliest years, these payments by the Treasury will he con- 
sidered as fair, but not at all as excessive. 

The first English Reformatory Schools’ Act, 17th and 18th 
of Victoria, chapter 86, received the Royal assent the 1 Oth 
of August, 1854. 

For the first, and, I think, second quarter after the passing 
of the Act, the capitation grant of the Treasury was only 
five shillings per week, but was, at the. request of the 
Managers of Schools, raised to seven shillings per week ; at 
which rate the payments were continued until the quarter 
ending the 31st of December, 1S60, when the grant was 
reduced to six shillings per week for all children received 
after the 31st December, 1860. Thus it appears that the 
Enolish Reformatory Schools received a capitation grant of 
seven shillings per week during six years. It must also be 
remembered, that very many Reformatories were in full work- 
ing order, as voluntary schools, before there was any legisla- 
tive enactment at all upon the Reformatory School principle. 

In a circular issued by Her Majesty’s Inspector of Refor- 
matory Schools in England, and printed in his Fourth 
Annual Report, page 17, addressed to the Managers, an- 
nouncing the reduction, and dated December 8, 1860, he 
states the reason for the reduction in the following terms : — 

“ Sir George Lewis feels sure that the managers of the schools 
will acquiesce in the propriety of this reduction, both because it 
is most important to the permanence of the reformatory system 
the charge upon the public should be as moderate as possible, and 
because the initial expenses of the schools being now defrayed, 
the actual costs for their maintenance and management have m 
most eases been brought within the Government allowance, or 
nearly so.” 

It will be observed, that six years were considered neces- 
sary to bring the schools into a condition m which the 
“ initial expenses” might be fairly considered as defrayed. 
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The Irish Reformatory Schools’ Act received the Royal 
assent the 2nd of August, 1858. For the April and June 
quarters of 1 859, the capitation grant from the Treasury 
was five s hillin gs per week. At the urgent request of the 
Managers, the grant was raised to seven shillings per week, 
and reduced, as already stated, in 1862, to six shillings per 
week for all children committed on or after the 1st of April, 
1862. 

The Managers in Ireland remonstrated frequently with 
Her Majesty’s late Inspector against this reduction, and 
in their Annual Reports they have all referred to it ; and it 
certainly is worthy of note, that a considerable sum has been 
saved to the public by the establishment of Reformatory 
Schools. I find that for many years before the passing of the 
Irish Reformatory Schools Act, there was a recognised class 
of juvenile convicts whose ages ranged from twelve to 
eighteen years. This class had become so troublesome and 
difficult of management in the ordinary convict prison, that 
a Parliamentary grant of about i?10,00() was voted in 1857, 
for the purpose of erecting a juvenile convict prison on Lusk 
Common. 

This money has never been expended. The Irish Refor- 
matory Schools’ Act was passed in the following year, and 
through the establishment of the Schools the number of 
juvenile convicts for whose reception the prison was intended 
lias fallen so considerably as to render its erection unneces- 
sary. For the four years before I860, the annual average of 
juvenile convicts sentenced to penal servitude in Ireland was 
30 ; in 1860, the number so sentenced was -1 males ; in 
1862, 9 males and 1 female. However, I am informed, with 
reference to those committed in the two latter years, by the 
Director of Convict Prisons in Ireland, that “the ages of 
these convicts were taken from the returns furnished by the 
county and city gaols ; but the Governor of Mountjoy 
Prison reports, that in most cases the prisoners appeared to 
he much more than sixteen years of age.” 

In addition to the saving to the public already noted, I 
may state that the cost to the country of a convict hi the 
GovernmentPrisons was, in the year 1 862, in Ireland, J?26 6s. ; 
in England, i?37 1 7s. The cost of a young offender in a 
Reformatory School, at seven shillings per week, is J?18 Is. ; 
at the reduced rate, of six shillings per week, is J?1 5 12s. 

In county prisons in Ireland, in all which the dietary is 
reduced to a scale as near that of the poorhouse as possible, 
the cost per head of the prisoners, in the year 1861, was 
J?27 3s. Id. It is easy to calculate that this sum is more 
than J?ll in excess of the cost to the government of the 
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Reformatory School ; hut its real excess can only he accurately 
known when we remember that very many of the county 
prisons want that “ individual separation” which, as the 
Inspectors-Geneval of Prisons in Ireland declare, in their 
Thirty-ninth Report (that for 1860), “insures the import- 
ant result: that none ccm leave the gaol worse members of 
the community than rulien they entered it.” 

In considering the saving to the public effected by the 
Reformatory Schools, we must take into account the reduc- 
tion of the ordinary prison charges of the country, the cost 
of re-convictions and prosecutions avoided, the security of 
private property through the breaking up of the bands of 
young criminals, and finally, the large amount saved through 
the system which enables the officer of justice to check at the 
earliest the career of the juvenile thief, who, if permitted 
to continue as he had begun, would end, in all probability, 
upon the scaffold or in the convict prison. The large sum 
saved through this checking the young criminal at once by 
the conviction of a Justice, is proved by the fact, that the 
least complicated and cheapest case triable before the Judges 
sitting in Commission at Green-street costs, at the lowest, 



£15. , . . A , 

While contributing to the care and maintenance of young 
offenders in Reformatory Schools, it was not the inten- 
tion of the Treasury to defray their entire cost. As I have 
already stated, voluntaryism of management is the essence of 
the Reformatory principle, the State subsidizing private bene- 
volence and guarding against abuse, or mismanagement, or 
extravagance of expenditure, by governmental inspection. 
The Legislature accordingly, by the 3rd section of the Irish 
Reformatory Schools’ Act, empowers Grand Junes and Town 
Councils to present sums of money in aid of the behoofs to 
which young offenders may he sent from their, districts ; a,nd 
by the 5th section they are empowered to contract with the 
Managers for the reception of young offenders .sent to Refor- 
matory Schools from their districts, at such a fixed sum per 
head per week as may he agreed upon. 11ns latter section 
f s that most generally adopted by Grand Junes and Town 

C Tfteen TSouncils or Grand Juries had, before the 31st 
of December, 1862, taken advantage of the provisions of the 
5th section of the Act. The localities were :-County of 
Down county of Cork, county of Duhhn city of Dublin, 
city of Cork, comity of Antrim, county of Wexfoid, cmmty 
of ^Galway city of Kilkenny, county of Tipperaiy, North 
Riding Imty of Tipperaiy, South Riding, city of Water- 
ford, town of Drogheda, county of Clare. c 
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The following table shows the sums paid by the Grand 
Juries or Town Councils of the places just referred to, during 
the year I8G2, with the Schools to which the money was 
paid and the amounts contributed to each. The total is 
,£1,986, and each of the Grand Juries or Town Councils named 
(excepting the Grand Jury of the county of Antrim) contri- 
butes at the rate of 2s. per head per week, but the Grand 
Jury of Antrim fixed their scale at is. 0 d. per head per week. 



Locality. 


Malone, 




Upton, 


Rohoboth, 


St. Kevin’s 




Cork-street, 


Belfast. 




Co. Cork. 




Dublin. 




Glcncree. 




Dublin. 




£ s. <1. 




£ s. d. 




£ s. d. 




£ s. d. 


£ s. d . 


County Down, 


4 1 1 




— 




— 




— 




— 


,, Cork, . 


— 




7 9 5 




— . 




— 




— 


„ Dublin, 


— 




26 1 4 




7 7 4 




139 3 


) 


1 14 0 


City of Dublin, 


— 


275 4 2 


49 6 8 




716 8 


) 


26 4 6 


„ Cork, . 


— 


119 11 4 




— 




17 2 




— 


County Antrim, 


— 




— 




— 




— 




— 


„ Wexford, 


— 




— 




— 




37 11 


4 





,, Galway, 






— 




— 




15 18 10 


— 


City of Galway, 


— 




— 




— 




16 9 




— 


„ Kilkenny, 


— 




— 




— 




10 8 


5 


— 


Co. Tipperary, N.R., 


— 




— 




— 




21 0 




— 


„ Tipperarv, S.R., 


— 




— 




— 




45 0 10 


— 


City of Waterford, . 


— 




— 




— 




12 9 


) 





Drogheda, 


— 




— 




— 




5 2 11 


— 


County Clare, . 


— 








— 




12 8 


0 


— 


Total, , 


4 1 1 


428 6 3 


56 14 0 


1,049 3 3 


27 18 6 


Locality. 










[ 








£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. rf. 


£ s. d. 




£ s. d. 


County Down, 


— 




— 














4 1 1 


„ Cork, . 


— 




— 













7 9 5 


„ Dublin, 


24 10 10 

















199 4 6 


City of Dublin, 


153 11 11 


136 18 


7 


55 13 


2 





1.413 7 0 


„ Cork, . 


— 


















J36 14 1 


County Antrim, 


— 









38 14 









38 14 5 


„ W exford, 


— 




— 














37 11 4 


„ Galway, 


— 



















15 18 10 


City of Galwav, 


— 


















16 9 2 


„ Kilkenny, 




















10 8 0 


Co. Tipperarv, N.R., 


— 




— 














21 0 8 


,, Tipperary, S.R., 
City of Waterford, . 


— 




— 














45 0 10 



















12 9 9 


Drogberla, 





















5 2 11 


County Clare, . 


— 




— 




— 




— 




12 8 0 


Total, . 


178 10 


9 


136 18 




94 7 




— 


1,986 0 0 



The total amount received by the managers, in voluntary 
subscriptions, during the year 1862, was £856 16 s. 

I trust I shall be able to report more liberal subscriptions - 
in future ; and I am informed by the Managers, that they 
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attribute the smallness of tlie subscriptions to the distress at 
present afflicting this country ; to the claims made upon the 
gentry by the Lancashire Distress Committee ; and to an 
opinion held by the rate-payers in various districts, that as 
they contribute indirectly through the rates to the support 
of the Schools, it is not fair to call upon them for direct aid 
through a special subscription. I have no doubt, however, 
that in a very little time, and when the real and substantial 
benefits conferred upon the country by the Beformatory 
system come to be fully known, the people of Ireland will 
support the Beformatory Schools as freely and as generously 
as they maintain so many other valuable institutions. 

"When the Schools were first opened the artisans and class 
of small tradespeople were much opposed to them ; but now 
they appreciate them more fully than those of more inde- 
pendent means or of a higher grade in society. Many work- 
ing men have expressed to me personally their confidence in 
the system, and have given practical proof of their approval 
by offering to take boys upon licence into their employment. 
Their conduct reminds me strongly of a passage in Mr. 
Thomson’s, of Banchory — Social .Evils : Their Causes cind 
their Cure. He is describing the progress of the Aberdeen 
Industrial School, and writes : — 

“What was most gratifying, the working classes took a lively 
interest in it ; and while the wealthier inhabitants of Aberdeen 
contributed during the year about £150 for its support, the work- 
ing men collected and handed over to the committee no less than 
jhiOO. The reason for thus exerting themselves they stated in 
tlie following terms: — ‘Before this school was opened we were 
afraid to trust our children a moment out of doors alone ; they 
were exposed to learn, and did learn, all manner of mischief: hut 
now this school has cleared the streets of the little vagabonds who 
corrupted them, we are not now afraid to let them out ; and 
therefore w r e support this school.’ ” 

That the Irish Beformatory Schools are worthy the full- 
est support from the Government and from the people, 
foundino- their claims to that support upon tlie service they 
have performed in the reduction of juvenile crime, is freely 
admitted by those most competent to speak upon the sub- 
ject, namely, the Justices in large towns, the Governors of 
gaols, and the members of the constabulary and police forces , 
?n addition to these may be added the annual testimony 
supplied by the Beports of the Inspectors-General of Prisons 

in Ireland. , 

Bein« anxious to show the uselessness of short sentences, 
the necessity for Beformatory Schools, and the enormous cost 

C u 
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of crime, I have prepared the following return of the con- 
victions of two young- offenders — a boy and a girl : they are 
not extreme cases, they are merely exemplars of a class but 
too frequently met with in Reformatory Schools. 

Male. — A. B., eight years of age when first charged. 

1. Brought up 20tli of September, 1852, for stealing linen 

ticking and a box of blue. Not guilty. 

2. October 18th, 1852. — Stealing a pocket-handkerchief. 1 

week hard labour and a whipping. 

3. December 4th, 1852 — Stealing a canister. 14 days hard 

labour, and whipped. 

4. December 20th, 1852. — Stealing a shoe. 3 days bard 

labour, and whipped. 

5. March 4tb, 1853. — Stealing a pewter quart. 24 hours hard 

labour, and whipped. 

6. March 16th, 1853. — Stealing a pewter measure. 1 week 

hard labour, and whipped. 

7. April 23rd, 1853. — Stealing a pocket-handkerchief. 14 days 

hard labour, and whipped. 

8. May 15th, 1853. — Stealing a pocket-handkerchief. 1 week 

hard labour, and whipped. 

9. July 8th, 1853. — To keep the peace. 1 month or hail. 

10. August 15th, 1853. — Stealing a pocket-handkerchief. 3 

days hard labour, and whipped. 

11. October 1st, 1853 — Picking pockets. 1 month hard labour, 

and whipped. 

12. November 2nd, 1853.— Picking pockets. 14 days hard 

labour, and whipped. 

13. Decemherlth, 1853 — Picking pockets. 1 week hard labour, 

and whipped. 

14. December 15th, 1853. — To keep the peace. 1 month or 

bail. 

15. February 18th, 1854. — Stealing a pocket-handkerchief. 3 

days, and whipped. 

16. May 1st, 185-1.— To keep the peace. 2 months or hail. 

17. July 2nd, 1854 — Picking pockets. I 1 days hard labour, 

and whipped. 

18. July 20th, 1854. — Stealing a pair of boots. 1 week hard 

labour. 

19. October 25th, 1854. — Suspected to be a robber. 1 month 

or bail. 

20. November 26th, 1854 — Suspected to be a robber. 2 months 

or bail. 

21 . January 28tli, 1855. — Stealing a handkerchief. 2 months 

hard labour, and whipped. 

22. May 23rd, 1855.— Stealing a watch. I week hard labour, 

and whipped, 

523. June, 20th, 1855 — Suspected to be a robber. 1 month or 
hail. 
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94. August 23rd, 1855. — Stealing a pocket-handkerchief. 1 
month hard labour, and whipped. 

25. September 28th, 1855. — Stealing a pocket-handkerchief. 

14 days hard labour, and whipped. 

20. October 24th, 1855. — Suspected to be a robber. 1 month 
or bail. 

27. November 25th, 1855. — Suspected to be a robber. 3 months 

or bail. 

28. February 19tli, 1856. — Suspected to be a robber. 1 month 

or bail. 

29. April 13th, 1856. — Suspected to be a robber. 1 month or 

bail. 

30. May 18th, 1856. — Stealing a handkerchief. 3 months hard 

labour, and whipped. 

81. August 15th, 1S56. — Stealing a handkerchief. 1 month 
hard labour, and whipped. 

32. October 21th, 1856. — Suspected to be a robber. 3 months 

or bail. 

33. January 24tb, 1S57.— Stealing a handkerchief. 3 months 

hard labour, and whipped. 

34. April 24tli, 1857. — Stealing a handkerchief. 1 month hard 

labour, and whipped. 

35. October 6th, 1857. — Suspected to be a robber. 3 months 

or bail. 

30. February 0th, 1 858.— Suspected to be a robber. 2 months 
hard labour or hail. 

37. April 24th, 1858.— Attempting to steal. 1 month hard 

labour. 

38. June 17th, 1 858 .— Stealing a pocket-handkerchief. 7 days 

hard labour, and whipped. 

39. August 4tli, 1858.— Suspected to be a robber. 1 month 

or bail. 

40. December 20th, 1858.— Suspected to be a robber. 2 months 

or bail. 

41. March 7th, 1888.— Suspected to be a robber. 1 month or 

42. April 17th, 1858. — Attempting to steal a handkerchief. 

6 months, and hard labour. 

So far I have traced the history of this boy, with his forty- 
two convictions, in a life little exceeding fourteen years. 

Female.— C. D., nine years of age when first charged. 

1 . September 12th, 1856.— Stealing a knife. 1 month hard 

2. March 11 ! 6th, 1857.— Stealing an apron. 1 week hard 

3. -June° 15th, 1857 Committing felony. 1 month hard 

4. July 81st, 1857.— Stealing a cap. 1 month hard labour. 
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5 . December 31st, 1857.— For stealing a hydrometer. Sen- 
tence : 4 months hard labour, and 1 week every second 
month in solitary. 

G. February 15th, 1858.— For stealing three leather boots. 

4 days in solitary. 

7. April 4th, 1858. — Stealing a boot. 4 months hard labour, 

and 1 week each month in solitary confinement. 

8. March 13th, 1859 Stealing a pair of capes. 10 months, 

from committal, hard labour, and 7 days solitary every 
second month. 

9. April 4th, 1SG0 For stealing a polka jacket. Imprisoned 

for 14 months, hard labour. 

Thus, when entering on her fourteenth year, this unhappy 
child had received and undergone nine sentences of imprison- 
ment. For her, or for the hoy, the gaol had no terrors ; as 
the gaol became familiar crime became more attractive ; in 
vain did the Justice commit and recommit, for each recom- 
mittal but hardened the child in vice by contact with the 
fellow criminals. 

It was the knowledge of these things that awakened the 
public in England to the necessity for establishing Reforma- 
tory Schools : they saw that they were spending the revenue 
of a State in mere punishment, which left the prisoner worse 
than it found him ; and they learned from Lord Brougham 
that “ Short imprisonments are utterly useless; but by pro- 
per treatment of the offender, first offences may also he 
made last offences.” 

Thinking thus, and seeing the great good achieved by the 
Schools, the people of England are willing, personally and 
nationally, to contribute to their support; and I believe 
myself justified in stating, that the Irish Schools, during their 
four years of operation, have proved their claim to the appro- 
bation and sustainment of the people of Ireland. 

The effect of the Irish Reformatory Schools’ Act in dimin- 
ishing juvenile crime is very remarkable, and is strikingly 
shown in the tables giving the number of criminals, whose 
ages did not exceed sixteen years, committed for trial at 
assizes or quarter sessions in the four years commencing 
with 1858 and ending with 1861. 

Nothing can be plainer, and more evident than the single 
fact, that as the law became known and acted upon, juvenile 
crime steadily decreased. 

And remarkable as is this reduction, the effect of the 
Act is made patent by the following return, showing the 
number of young offenders whose ages did not exceed six- 
teen years, charged with each of the six classes of crime 
appearing in -the Criminal Tables in the above years : — 
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Y ears. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


1858, . 


. 233 


69 


302 


1859, . 


. 203 


.70 


273 


I860, . 


. 142 


59 


201 


1861, . 


. 143 


47 


190 



Being desirous to make this Report as comprehensive in 
its facts and figures as I am able, I have procured the Crimi- 
nal Tables for 1862, and have condensed such portions of 
the returns as bear more particularly upon the subject now- 
before me. The following table is worthy of notice : — 



Committals of Individual Juveniles. 



Years. 


Aged 10 years and under. 


Above 10 and not exceeding 16. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


O 


Females. 


Total. 


11159, 


41! 


22 


05 


1.076 


281 


1,357 


I860, 




10 


69 


952 


268 


1.215 


1861, 


66 


43 


109 


879 


240 


1,119 


1802, 


61 | 
i 


25 


89 


949 


184 


1,133 



During the year 1 S02 there were convicted, under sixteen 
years of age, — 

61 males and 1 5 females, twice. 

12 males and 3 females, thrice. 

1 male and 2 females, four times. 

2 females, five times and upwards. 



During the year 1861 the numbers were— 

44 males and 31 females, twice. 

1 male and 7 females, tin-ice. _ 

3 males and 3 females, four- times. 

1 male and 1 female, five times and upwards. 



If we compare the number of individual juveniles com- 
mitted during 1861 and 1862, we find an increase of Go 
males and a decrease of 74 females in the latter year ; but 
this increase is not confined to juveniles — the committals oi 
adults in 1862 amounting to 2,072, or about seven per cent 
over those of 1861. That this increase is owing to the had 
harvests of the past three years admits of little doubt ; and m 
their Forty-first Report (that for 1862), the Inspectors- G eneral 
of Prisons state, that “ The distress produced by a succession 
of inclement seasons and had harvests, mvolvmg, as it did, 
an inability on the part of the small farmers to employ the 
labouring classes, from which a majority of such delinquents 
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is derived, presents to tlie most superficial observation a 
reasonable ground for a large proportion of the excess in 
the lower grades of crime, especially with regard to petty 
larcenies.” 

The following table shows the numbers receiving relief in 
the various poor law unions of Ireland on the first day of 
January, in the years 1859, 1800, 1801, 18G2, and 1863. 
By the same table I show the consequences of this poverty, 
as evidenced by the increased numbers in the county and 
Government prisons during the same years : — • 



Years. 


In-door. 


Out-door. 


Total 

Relieved. 


County 

Prison. 


Government 
Prison : 
sentenced 
in llie years. 


1859, 


43,59!) 


1,267 


44,866 


2,844 


322 


I860, 


43,218 


.1,711 


44.929 


2,535 


331 


11161, 


■17,352 


3,331 


50,093 


2,480 


308 


] 862, 


55, 1 (id 


4,416 


59,584 


2.910 




18G3, 


GO, 03d 


5.809 


05,847 


3,055 





When one considers these figures, the surprise is, not that 
male juvenile criminals exceed those of 1801 by 05, but that 
the number is not increased fourfold. 

Occasionally during the year 1802 managers have been 
compelled to reject young offenders sentenced to detention 
in a Reformatory School. Since my appointment as Inspector, 
I have had printed and have forwarded to the Managers a 
return in the following terms, which I request them to fill up, 
and transmit to this office by the post of the day upon which 
any young offender shall have been rejected : — 



Ketukn of a Juvenile Offender rejected at, Reformatory 

School. 



Name, Ago, 
and Crime of 
Juvenile 
Offender. 


Where Sentenced, 
and by whom. 


Dato of Conviotiou 
and Sentoneo. 


Gaol in which 
detained, and duto 
of rejection. 


Grounds 
of rejection. 


A. B. 

14 years. 
Larceny. 
2nd convic- 
tion. 


At the Petty 
Sessions, of : 

By C. D., Jus- 
tice of Peace, 
and E. F., 
Res. Mag. 


1st March, 10 62. 
14 days in gaol, 
and 2 years in 
a reformatory 
school. 


co. gaol, 

4th March. < 
10G2. 


Sentence too 
short. 

Want of accom- 
modation. 

Boy stated to bo 
alllicted with 
severe scrofula. 



Remarks. 

Rven if I had room, I should. decline this boy. I have already seven scrofulous cases 
sent me from county prisons as in health, and I have no means of curing them. 

MarcUO,, 18®. G. H„ Manager. 
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On receipt of tliis form, thus filled, I transmit it to the 
governor of the gaol in which the young offender is im- 
prisoned, requesting him to check it by his own documents, 
and to return it by next post ; further, I request him to 
apply to some other Reformatory School which I name to 
him. 

From the foregoing you will perceive that I have reliable 
information in all cases of rejection. On a few occasions I 
have induced Managers, on reconsideration, to withdraw the 
rejection ; but, as a general rule, they do not approve my 
interference, and I believe that they are the best judges of 
cases which it is advisable they should reject. 

I feel very great satisfaction in being enabled to report 
that no case has been rejected during the year upon insuffi- 
cient grounds. A few have been received through the good- 
nature of- the Managers who ought, most certainly, to have 
been declined, as being afflicted with loathsome or tedious 
disease. The result is, that in one school five boys have 
been, during six or eight months, totally idle and useless — 
living entirely in the infirmary, and receiving food, nourish- 
ment, medicine, and medical attendance of the most expensive 
kind — the cost of which very much exceeds the capitation 



allowance. 

The causes of rejection are chiefly the state of health of 
the young offenders, the shortness of the sentences, want of 
accommodation, and, arising directly from the latter objection, 
yo ung offenders being sent from counties or boroughs which 
have refused to contribute under the 3rd or 5th sections of 



the Irish Reformatory Schools’ Act. 

I have already stated some of the disadvantages and evils 
attendant upon the reception of young offenders in ill-health ; 
and in fact the Managers are driven in self-defence to reject 
all whose health is not good, or if they receive any who are 
delicate, to take only those so little affected as to render it 
certain ’that no evil consequences, inconvenience, or extra 
expense will be incurred by their reception. It is much to 
be reo-retted that the medical officers of prisons will not 
pay more careful attention to the query sheet transmitted 
by the Managers to the governors— certain queries in which 
must be filled and signed by the medical officer before it 
is returned to the Manager— as upon the replies of the 
governor and of the medical officer the Manager entirely 
depends for information. I am myself aware of a case in 
which, at the pressing request of a learned Judge, a Manager 
agreed to receive a young offender whom lie had pre- 
viously rejected. I explained to the Clerk of the Crown 
that if the boy was suffering from scrofula or cutaneous 
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disease, he would not he received in tlie School ; but I stated 
that under the provisions of the 7tli of George the Fourth, 
chapter 74, he might he detained in the prison until cured. 
Accordingly, the Clerk of the Crown sent a telegram to the 
governor of the gaol, in these words, “ The boy will he re- 
ceived at the school if lie passes the doctoi’.” I saw the hoy 
at the Reformatory four days after the sending of this mes- 
sage ; his foot was in a disgustingly scrofulous condition ; 
he was unable to walk — fit only for a hospital — yet he was 
passed by a doctor attached to one of the largest gaols in 
Ireland, and well acquainted with tlie rules of the Reforma- 
tory as to health, having, since 1859, signed the certificates 
of many young offenders. “ Sickness,” writes Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Reformatory Schools in England, in his Fifth 
Report, “ and deaths have chiefly occurred in schools where 
the rule — that the child should he healthy — lias not been 
strictly insisted on.” This is precisely the case in Ireland, 
where no death has occurred in tlie slightest degree attribut- 
able to the system of Reformatories. Prisons and Reform- 
atories have been called moral hospitals; it is not, however, 
just or reasonable to convert them into physical ones. 

The opinion of the learned Judge, at whose request the 
boy to whom I have referred, was accepted, of the conduct 
of the medical officer, was proved by bis forwarding a dona- 
tion of five pounds to the Manager, as some compensation 
for the trouble and expense so unfairly imposed upon him. 

The query sheet above mentioned, and tlie neglect or non- 
observance of which has led to so much inconvenience, is in 
the following form : — 

Queey Sheet of Reeoematoey School. 

Before a young offender sentenced to detention in this Refor- 
matory School can be received, this query sheet must be filled up 
and transmitted to the Manager or Committee, who will accept or 
reject the child according as the information supplied is con- 
sidered satisfactory or otherwise. 



Questions. 

1. Name of the prisoner. 

S. Age. 

3. Where, when, at what court, and before whom convicted? 

4. Offence. 

5. Sentence of imprisonment, and of detention, which has 

been passed. 

6. Previous committals ; how many, and for what offences ? 
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Questions — continued. 

7. Names of parents.® 

Occupation of ditto. 

Character. 

Circumstances, and other particulars. 

Residence. 

8. State of education. 

9. Has he been at day or Sunday school, and where ? 

10. Is there any reason for supposing that (in case of a girl) 

she lias been a prostitute? if so, she would be inadmissible. 

1 1. Remarks on the case. 

12. When to he sent for admission? 

Signature of Magistrate or Governor of \ 

Prison in winch he is confined. ) 

* It is requested that the above questions relating to the 
parents may be fully and accurately answered, as the particulars 
must be forwarded to the Government. 



Medical Questions. 

1 . Is the prisoner generally sound and healthy ? 

2. Has he the use of all his limbs, his eyesight, and his hear- 

ing? 

3. Is he scrofulous, or subject to fits ? 

4. Is he free from cutaneous disorder? 

5. I-Ias lie had the cow-pock or small-pox? 

Physician's Signature, - — . 

The above questions may be answered by the Surgeon of the 
prison to which the prisoner is remanded, or by any respectable 
medical man to whom it may be convenient to refen . 

Doing an industrial school, no one can be admitted who is 
mentally or physically unfitted for work. 

, Manager. 



Little reliance can. be placed, in ordinary cases, upon the 
accuracy of the medical officers replies, as they generally 
consider that the regular life of the Reformatory, its good air 
and wholesome food" will have the effect of working a semi- 
miraeulous cure. My experience of such cases is, that the 
regular life, the wholesome food, and the good, air develop 
scrofula and skin diseases, malting the boy a nuisance m the 
Sohoo a tog upon the energy of the Manager and a source 
of very considerable expense. All these evils won d be 
obviated if the medical officer or the governor could be 
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induced to attend carefully to the query sheets of the Schools, 
and to bear in mind the provisions of the 20th rule of the 
7th of George IV., chapter 74. 

The entire number rejected during the year 1S6 2 was 18, 
as appears by the following return : — 



Cause of Rejection. Mule. 

No room, 0 

An epileptic, 1 

Lame (on crutches), ... 1 

Over age, 4 

Discharged, by order of the Executive, 1 

Reformatory term too short (1 year), 2 

Having venereal disease, . . 1 

Term of preliminary imprisonment 
illegal (10 days), ... 1 



Female. 



i 



Total, . .17 1 



The second cause of rejection is the shortness of the sen- 
tence. Few Managers of Reformatory Schools in Ireland 
(none in England) will receive a young offender sentenced 
to only two years detention. No Manager in either country 
will receive a young offender under sentence of detention 
for only twelve months ; because they believe that to receive 
a child so sentenced would be a waste of public money, and 
upon discharge he would assuredly bring discredit upon the 
School. 

All the difficulties arising out of these refusals could be 
avoided, and safely so, if those who sentence would, as a rule, 
give the full period named in the Act — five years. This 
sentence of five years is important in every way : it is 
important in its effect upon careless parents, in its effect 
upon the neighbours of the parents, in its effect upon the 
companions of the young offender ; and it is of the vastest 
importance to the Manager of the School, as, under the 1 8th 
section of the Act, he is enabled to say to the child upon 
reception “ You are to remain here for five years ; but if 
vou give me satisfaction by your conduct, I am empowered 
at the end of two years and a-half to allow you to reside, 
under a licence, with any person of whom I may approve ; 
therefore it depends entirely upon yourself how long after 
two years and a-half you remain an inmate of this School.” 

When short sentences are given, the Manager is deprived 
of all this power ; he cannot expect that in a few months any 
young . offender will be worthy of — in fact he dare not trust 
him with, a licence. Thus the great element of hope is lost 
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— the opportunity of leading the young offender on, step by 
step, through all the grades of the School, keeping the great 
prize, conditional liberty, as the final School reward before 
him, must be abandoned — and only those who knew the 
warped nature of criminal children can appreciate the want 
of power springing from this loss. 

It is because Managers of Schools are so thoroughly im- 
pressed with the vital importance of what I have here stated 
that they refuse to receive young offenders under short sen- 
tences of detention. 

Another cause of rejection is want of accommodation in 
the Schools, and it applies only to St. Kevin’s Reformatory 
School, in the county of Wicklow, and to Upton Reform- 
atory School, in the county of Cork. 

I am well aware that the Managers of these Schools have 
done their utmost to receive every case sentenced to be 
detained in then - institutions ; but owing to peculiar circum- 
stances they were unable to find accommodation for all; and 
this inability is not surprising when the history of these 
Reformatories is stated. 

St. Kevin’s was the first male School certified in Ireland, 
the date of the Certificate is the 12th of April, 1S59, and 
upon the 14th of that month the first young offender was 
received ; on the 20th of May, thirteen young offenders were 
under detention, of whom four had had one previous con- 
viction, four had had four previous convictions, and one had 
had nineteen previous convictions. These were difficult 
subjects to begin with ; and to the 6tli of July, 1860 (the 
date of Certificate of Upton Reformatory School), the entire 
number of male Roman Catholic young offenders sentenced 
to detention in Reformatory Schools in Ireland, was received 
at St. Kevin’s. 

It must he evident that amongst this very large body 
of young offenders (about 170) with previous convictions, 
ranging from 1 to 151 times, it was difficult for the Manager 
to conduct the School, and still receive new cases; and 
the opening of St. Patrick’s Reformatory School was con- 
sidered by him, and by all the friends of the Reformatory 
system, as an event of very considerable importance. _ Accord- 
ingly, by the advice of Sir Walter Crof’ton, while many 
additions begun in July, 1860, were being made to the build- 
ings at St. Kevin’s, the Dublin and other Justices were 
requested to sentence all hoys to detention, until further 
notice, in Upton Reformatory School. 

The additional buildings at St. Kevin’s having been com- 
pleted, there was accommodation in that establishment for 
250 hoys ; Upton had accommodation for 150. In Octo- 
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her, 1862, both establishments were full; and the ma- 
nagers considered that as vacancies occurred through the 
liberation of young offenders on licence, or by expiration of 
sentence, they were bound to fill up the vacancies St. 
Kevin’s, by reception of Dublin boys,— Upton, by recep- 
tion of Cork boys, and by those committed from districts 
which had contracted with the Managers for the reception of 
their young offenders. The Managers, however, have not 
rigorously adhered to the latter branch of the rule, as very 
many young offenders have been received from non-contri- 
buting districts. 

It is to be regretted that more male Roman Catholic 
Reformatories have not been established ; hut owing to the 
apathy which prevailed, until about May, 1862, amongst those 
in whom the power lay of sentencing young offenders to the 
Schools, it was difficult to induce the public to assist in found- 
ing institutions which might never be required. The pressure 
upon the Schools began in May, 1862 ; but owing to the 
very large numbers (an average of two per week) discharged 
by the Manager of St. Kevin’s, either by expiration of sen- 
tence, or on licence, or by remission of the unexpired portion 
of sentence obtained by me, at his request, from the Lord 
Lieutenant, the pressure is now considerably reduced, and 
young offenders are freely received in the School from all parts 
of Ireland, a preference being given to those from the districts 
contributing, under the 5th section of the Act. It may be 
right here to add that in England young offenders are not 
received from non-contributing districts ; and many Schools 
refuse to admit the children unless an entrance-fee, or sum 
for outfit (usually £ 5 ), is paid iu addition to the sum allowed 
per week. 

The difficulty with regard to accommodation can hardly 
he said to exist at present in Ireland ; and 1 have received 
semi-official but accurate information, that the certificate 
will he applied for, under the first section of the Act, at a 
very early date, by the founder of a Protestant male and fe- 
male School, and by the committees of two male Roman 
Catholic Reformatories. 

In cases in which the School has been named, and in which 
the young offender has been rejected, he escapes further 
punishment at the expiration of his sentence of imprison-, 
ment in the gaol. I have heard this result called a failure of 
justice, hut I cannot (nor do I believe that any who under- 
stand the Reformatory system can) agree with this view of 
the case. The Reformatory School is not a prison ; it is not 
meant as a place of deterrent punishment ; it is what its 
name expresses — a Reformatory School for the detention of 
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and for reforming young people who have fallen into crime 
through vicious association, the result of parental neglect 
or of direct misrearing. ° " * 

T he children have been called “city Arabs” and “home 
Heathens ; and I regret that the epithets but too graphically 
describe the race. Doubtless, to such children the detention 
in the Reformatory School, the sentence of four or five years 
the constant supervision, the rigidly-exacted observance of 
i ules, is a punishment, and a severe one. Here, however all 
consideration of the Reformatory School as a place of punish- 
ment must end ; if we endeavour to make it more than this 
we make it a juvenile prison, and the Reformatory princi- 
ple — the School system — is annihilated. 

The sentence of detention to be passed in the gaol, the 
Recorder of Birmingham aptly designates “ the dose of pain 
and it is satisfactory to find that many of the most enlight- 
ened_ Justices in Ireland consider the sentence of previous 
imprisonment to be entirely distinct from and imconnected 
with that of detention in the Reformatory School ; that is, 
although the young offender is sentenced to the Reformatory 
School, he receives, according to his previous character, the 
same sentence of imprisonment in the gaol as he should re- 
ceive if no subsequent reformatory training were contem- 
plated! 

This is the system acted upon, I am informed, by Mr. Lyons, 
J.P., at Belfast ; and I am aware that it is the invariable prac- 
tice of Mr. J. W. O’Donnell, one of the Divisional Justices of 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police district. So long ago ns Febru- 
ary, 1801 , Mr. O’Donnell had formed his opinion of the Reform- 
atory School principle ; and in that month a girl aged four- 
teen years was brought before him on three separate charges 
of felony. His sentence was nine months imprisonment, being 
three months for each offence, and five years detention in a 
Reformatory School. This was the true view of the Reform- 
atory principle : the girl was sent to the gaol to be pimished, 
she was consigned to the School to be reformed. It was pre- 
cisely the opinion of Lord Palmerston, as expressed, August 
the 1st, 1853, when, the English Reformatory Schools’ Bill 
being under discussion, he said “The objects of the Legis- 
lature in dealing with criminals are threefold. In some cases, 
example ; in others, example coupled with reformation ; and 
in others, purely reformation. With regard to children, re- 
formation must he considered the prime object, and example 
a matter of secondary importance!’ % 

Many of the inconveniences arising from the rejection of 
young offenders by the managers of Reformatory Schools, 
have their source in a forgetfulness, upon the part of those 
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who sentence, of the provisions of the Act. The /tli section 
o-ives power to sentence to detention in a Reformatory School ; 
but the Legislature keeping in view, that although a young 
offender may be a fit subject for Reformatory training, yet the 
Justice may not be, at the moment of passing the sentence, in a 
position to name the particular School, the 8tl i section enacts : — 

“ It shall not be necessary at the time of passing sentence, for 
anv such Judge or Court to name the particular school to which 
such an offender is to he sent, but it shall be sufficient for such 
judge or Court to direct that such offender be sent to such school 
(being a school duly certified under the Act, and the directors or 
managers of which shall he willing to receive him) as may there- 
after, and before the expiration of the term of imprisonment to 
which such offender lias been sentenced, be directed by one 
of the Judges, or by the Justices of the Court before whom such 
offender shall be so convicted." 

The Legislature did not, however, rest satisfied with the 
above provision ; for on the representation of those con- 
versant with the working of Reformatory Schools, they saw 
that cases might arise in which a young offender sentenced 
to detention in a particular School under the 7th, or even 
under the 8tli section of the Act could not be received, and 
that before the expiration of his sentence of imprisonment in 
the gaol, it might he desirable to transfer him to some School 
different from that named in the original sentence; and 
accordingly it is provided by the 9th section that — 

“ Any such Court, having made an order under the authority of 
this Act, for sending any offender to any reformatory, may make 
a supplemental order, if the Court shall think lit, at any time 
thereafter, and before the expiration of the term of imprisonment 
to which such offender has been sentenced, exchanging the name 
of such reformatory for the name of any other reformatory to 
which such offender might in the first instance legally have been 
sent, provided the directors or managers of such reformatory be 
willing to receive such offender, and such offender shall be sent 
to such last-mentioned school accordingly.” 

It would, I think, he difficult to discover an Act of Par- 
liament in which more care is taken to provide against pos- 
sible difficulties or inconveniences. 

The Recorder of Dublin, and the Dublin. Divisional Jus- 
tices, who in common with the Recorder have studied care- 
fully the provisions of the Act, adopt a course most satisfac- 
tory to themselves and to the Managers of Schools. When a 
young offender is committed for trial by the Recorder, the 
governor of the gaol makes careful inquiry into the religion 
and parentage of the child, and satisfies himself as to the 
particular School into which the child, if sentenced to one, 
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will be received. Therefore, should there be a conviction, 
the Recorder is enabled to name the School at the moment, 
and has in addition the satisfaction of knowing, that if a 
change of School be necessary before the expiration of the 
period of imprisonment in the gaol, the case is fully provided 
for by the 9 th section. 

The Divisional Justices are not in the same position when 
passing sentence as the Recorder, the child coming - before 
them without any notice whatever. But it is in such cases 
as these the advantages of the 8th section are made evident : 
the Justice inquires into the case ; if proved, he sentences to 
detention in a Reformatory, not naming the School ; he re- 
mands the child until inquiries shall have been made as to 
parentage and religion, and with these facts before him, he 
names the School, under the 8th section, having previously 
communicated with the Manager. 

I sincerely hope that the course pursued by direction of 
the Recorder in Dublin will be adopted throughout Ireland 
whenever children are committed for trial at Quarter Sessions 
or at the Assiz es ; and I see no reason why the course pur- 
sued by the Dublin Divisional Justices should not be acted 
upon by the Resident Magistrates and Justices of the Peace 
in the provinces. 

The industrial occupations in the Male Reformatory behoofs 
under my inspection consist of tailoring, shoemaking, car- 
pentry, cabinet making, gas making, and agriculture. The 
tabular statement or return of receipts and expenditure gives 
a o-eneral view of the profit and loss on the industry of the 
Schools ; and in the Special Report upon each School, I have 
endeavoured to exhibit these points in detail, and by com- 
parison with the returns of the like nature as supplied in the 
Report for ] 861 of the late Inspector of Reformatory Schools. 

In the Girls’ Schools the chief industrial occupation con- 
sists of needlework, cutting out shirts, knitting, washing, 
and making-up shirts, baking, dairy-work, and the duties of 
thorough-servant ; and I cannot express too highly my com- 
plete approval of the excellent manner in which the Female 
Schools are managed. 

I am informed, that occasionally complaints are made by 
uninstructed persons, that the labour of young offenders m 
Reformatory Schools is unfairly brought into competition 
with that of the artisan who is endeavouring to support him- 
self hv honest industry. This, however, is but the old objec- 
tion to the employment of prisoners m gaols, which has been 
so frequently started and as frequently answered answered 
best of ah, in my mind, by Mr Frederic Hdl.when aPnson 
Inspector in Scotland, in his Report for 183/. Manj well 
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meaning people Lave objected to prisoners being engaged in 
productive labor, on the ground that it interferes with the 
labor of persons out of prison ; and as productive labor is one 
of the main principles that I have upheld in a system of 
Reformatory management, I think it right to make a few 
observations on this subject. 

That injury should by any possibility arise from the cir- 
cumstance of a number of people being employed in honest 
industry, and in producing useful articles for which there is 
a demand in society, is one of those anomalies which (as far 
as my experience goes) will be generally found, on a close 
examination, to he based in error. If it be wise to maintain 
prisoners in idleness or (which is the same tiling to society) 
in unproductive labour, it must, for aught that i can see, be 
equally wise to maintain other people in idleness ; those,’ for 
example, who live in a certain street of every town, or whose 
name begins with a certain letter of the alphabet. 

Even supposing it could be shown that some other mem- 
bers of society do lose the profit obtained by prisoners, still 
it would not follow that the lucrative employment of prison- 
ers does mischief ; for whatever others might gain by the 
cessation of prisoners’ labor, would he lost by society at 
large in the additional cost of maintaining the prisoners' : so 
that the only object would be to throw upon other persons 
the labor by which the profit was earned, instead of that 
labor being performed by prisoners. 

, ^ would appear, then, that it prisoners arc to cease work- 
ing, either society must perform the labor now done by 
them, or must be content to be poorer by the amount of 
profit obtained by that labor; or whether the labor or an 
amount equal to it would go unperformed, would, I appre- 
hend, depend on the state of trade, &e., at the particular 
“j a * sucl1 time, things were in their natural state— 
that is, if there were a sufficient amount of profitable labor 
tor all who chose to work— an employer having about as 
much difficulty m procuring a workman as a workman in 
procuring an employer, then the work, if not done by pri- 
soners, would probably go undone ; or, what is the same 
thing, an equal amount ot some other kind of work would 
go undone. Again if trade were excessively brisk, and there 
were a great difficulty in procuring workmen, then not only 
would the work go. altogether unperformed, but a greater 
extent of inconvenience and injury to society would be 
created than the mere amount of labor under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would indicate. Lastly, if trade were excessively 
dull and there were great difficulty in procuring employ- 
nent, the direct benefit to society from the labor of prison- 
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ers would be trifling, and might be dispensed with in the 
same way as might the labor of any other moderate number 
of workmen ; the remaining body of workmen being under 
such circumstances fully able to perform all the labor de- 
manded. But as, in one case, the total amount of profitable 
labor would not be increased by an illness or any other 
cause which disabled a number of free workers, so, in the 
other case, the amount could not be increased by the idleness 
of prisoners. 

The idea that prison labor is injurious to society probably 
arises from the circumstance of prisons being often placed 
without reference to the labour market, and where things 
bein' 1 ’ stationary to a considerable extent, the immediate 
effect of the introduction of any new hands must be to dis- 
place some of the ordinary workers. In this case, however, 
it is not the prison labor in itself that produces, the annoy- 
ance, but the mode in which that labor is called into action ; 
and ’exactly the same kind of evil would be caused by a 
shoemaker who, without first examining his ground, should 
o-o and establish himself in a village which was already fully 
supplied by a brother of the craft. After a time the matter 
would right itself by one of the rivals moving off to a town 
where cobblers were in request ; and in the same way, the 
introduction of prison labor in a district where there was at 
first no room for it, would eventually be balanced by the with- 
drawal of some of the free laborers to a place where employ- 
ment was more abundant. Prison work, bower er, thus foi ced 
into existence, would probably never prove so profitable as 
work taken in the first instance to a good labor market. . 

Before quitting this subject, I would just remind the objec- 
tors to prison labor of one great fault which is constantly 
found with criminals, and one chief cause that is pointed out 
to them of their had courses, I mean idleness. But it by 
enoasrine in labor they would have displaced other workers, 
why rem-et that they should have been unemployed ? and 
why upbraid them with their haziness? If their labor in 
prison wiU be mischievous, their labor out of prison must 
have been equally so. And it appears to me that the 
objectors in question are bound to admire these persons as 
martyrs to the public good, and as willing and necessary 
sacrifices on the altar ol indolence. . 

The total number who absconded from Reformatory 
stools and were not retaken, was seven; a very small 
number when we consider that the only key to the Reform- 
atory is as Monsieur Demetz says, “ le clef des champs ; and 
it 4 worthy of remark that none of these absconders had 
had any lengthened Reformatory training. 
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Shortly before the passing of the Irish Reformatory 
Schools’ Act, and while the advocates of tlie System in this 
country were considering its provisions as a Bill, the Re- 
corder of Birmingham wrote, at my request, the following 
important observations on the lttli section, and I reprint 
them here as they express fully the opinions of those most 
competent to speak with authority upon the subject: — 

“Absconding from a Reformatory School is an offence which 
differs widely in magnitude according to circumstances. If it 
happen within a short time after the arrival of the young offender, 
it may often be justly attributed to his want of belief in the dis- 
interestedness of those who profess to have his welfare for their 
object, unused as he has been perhaps to witness any but selfish 
conduct among those with whom lie has been brought up. 

“ This distrust, combined with an incapacity to understand that 
he ought to bo bound by any restraint which he has the power of 
casting off, leads not unfrequently to his absconding or deserting, 
without exactly knowing why or wherefore. At Stretton-on-Duns- 
more, we always found that if the lads could bo induced to stay 
for a month or so, the chances were strongly in favour of their 
staying permanently, and of their reformation being effected. At 
Strettou , it must bo oiememliered, there was no legal right to bring 
them back, if they chose to depart. 

“ If, however, the case of an absconding offender is one which 
evinces an incapacity to bo reclaimed by mild treatment, or a 
determination to resist the discipline of tiro Reformatory, there 
can be no doubt that ids influence, whatever it may bo, on his 
companions, will be most pernicious; and that it becomes impe- 
rative for their sake, and to preserve the moral tone of the estab- 
lishment, that he should not return; and even if the incorrigible 
offender do not abscond he ought to forfeit his right to remain at 
the school. Mettray is armed with the powor of sending back 
incorrigible colons to the prison from whence they came, to undergo 
the remainder of their sentence. 

“ Of late years such is t.lio admirable state of the colonic, the 
power lias been very rarely used ; sometimes a whole year elapses 
without giving rise to a single instance of this severity. 

“ I think we cannot do bettor than act on the precedent of 
Mettray, with some variations which 1 will point out, and also llio 
reasons which call for them. 

“The habit among Judges, Ac., of inflicting short imprison- 
ment, is so inveterate, that I fear it would not seldom happen, 
that, having regard to the very light labours imposed in some 
prisons, a lad would deliberately prefer tlie Gaol to tlie Reform- 
atory. This preference is displayed sometimes even at Mettray, 
where the length of imprisonment which tlie youth has to en- 
counter is much greater than with us, extending, in certain cases, 
through the whole of his minority. 

“ I should propose, therefore, that deserters, and youths pro- 
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nounced incorrigible, should not only be returned to prison, in 
execution of their sentence, but that the deserter should be open 
to indictment for the specific offence of absconding. I should 
desire to put the incorrigible under the same liability, but it 
would be difficult to turn incorrigibility into a specific offence, 
from its consisting of a great number of petty acts ; and it is so 
foreign to English notions to make a person criminally answer- 
able for a long series of acts, that I fear no law, which rendered 
such a proceeding necessary, would be found to work well in our 
courts. 

tl Probably if it were found that youths rejected the boon of 
being sent to a Reformatory, Judges would see tlic necessity for 
imposing longer sentences than they now do. 

“ With a few cells for separate confinement attached to the 
Reformatory, I should expect to find the number of those who 
were incorrigible, but who, nevertheless, did not abscond, would 
become very small indeed. 

“ I would not make it imperative on the managers of a Refor- 
matory to remit an absconding youth to prison, but would clothe 
them with authority to receive him hack if they had not lost all 
hope of reclaiming him. 

“ It is obvious that no Reformatory can work thoroughly well 
except under a system of gaol management which shall make the 
prison far less eligible, even to the most indolent, than the school. 
I believe that more labour will always be performed in a Refor- 
matory than in a Prison, because the youth is governed by higher 
motives in the former than in the latter. Still the balance, even 
in sordid minds, may be turned in favour of the Reformatory by 
the harsher discipline of the Prison, not, however, made painful 
for the mere sake of pain, hut because a severer discipline is 
required to produce reformation in the instance of an obdurate 
mind, than where the spirit is tractable.” 



1 



The opinions here expressed by Mr. Hill are embodied in 
die Utli section of the Act which provides that a young 
blender absconding from, a Reformatory School may, upon 
die complaint of the manager, be sentenced to six months 
imprisonment with hard labour ; and by the 19th section, 
mv person knowingly concealing or aiding an absconder, or 
preventing his return to the School, is liable to a penalty of 
five pounds, to he recovered by summary conviction or m 
default of payment, to imprisonment for two months. A 
woman is at present undergoing two months imprisonment 
in Grangegorman Penitentiary, for having concealed her son 
who had absconded from St. Kevm s Reformatory 

Owino' to the vigilance of the Metropolitan Police and to 
the Constabulary, very few absconders have escaped, re- 
capture First abscondings are rarely punished by imprison- 
ment • but a repetition of the offence is followed occasionally 
by two months, hut usually by six months imprisonment. 
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The cost of recapture is very considerable, and becomes 
a large item in the expenditure of a Reformatory School, 
from which abseondings are of frequent occurrence, each case 
costing, on an average, not less than five pounds. But, for 
my own part, I do not regret an occasional absconding, at 
an early period of detention, when followed by a speedy 
recapture, or if not speedy, by a remote one. The absconding 
serves to rouse the Manager and staff; it makes them more 
careful and vigilant for the future ; and it proves to those 
who carp at the Reformatory System, that the Schools are 
not so attractive as they suppose — in their ignorance of the 
nature of a child-criminal. Should the child be promptly 
recaptured, it shows tlie other inmates of the School that all 
hope of successful absconding - is groundless ; should the 
time of recapture be remote, it shows them that a close 
watch is kept beyond the bounds of the Reformatory ; and, 
that although the recapture may be deferred, yet eventu- 
ally tlie Manager will succeed in securing tlie absconder. 
Such lessons as these are never lost on tlie children. They 
can argue and reason on all the events of their own little 
world ; the profit and loss of any offence is ever before their 
minds ; and reared up, or rather “ dragged up,” as they 
have been, self interest will ever lead them. 

Among those who are unacquainted with tlie working of 
the Reformatory ' Schools, and with tlie class of young 
offenders detained in them, most mistaken notions prevail, 
with regard to the difficult duty devolving on the persons who 
undertake the arduous — the most difficultly arduous — task 
of training and reforming a child-criminal; The Manager 
of a Male School receives boys from ten to sixteen years. 
Those under fourteen years should be children — they arc only 
stunted men. Every feeling of tlie child has 1 wen obi iterated ; 
no affection lias ever had growth in the heart, and each trait 
of youth has been warped and misdirected. If over fourteen, 
they are men, with all the passions of men — wild, unchecked, 
revelling in the freedom of street-life, and existing but for the 
unrestrained gratification of every animal passion. 

In the Girls’ Schools all the evil qualities of a woman’s 
natiu'e are rife, and hut too often obedient submission is 
only the cloak by which a duplicity beyond her age enables 
a girl of fourteen to deceive an anxious and experienced 
Manager. Referring to this subject, the Chaplain to a large 
Reformatory School thus writes : — 

An institution more dear to God than a Reformatory of any 
kind, it is not easy to imagine. Yet, in proportion to its dignity, 
is the fearful dignity of your mission. Biddy sentimentality 
invests the sinner at a distance with the attributes of a Magda- 
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lene ; but if there be any element of romance in the attraction 
felt towards the sinner, and in the vocation of those who have 
to deal with them, how soon it fades away before the reality. 
Even when want and pain and hunger have long since cured the 
miserable beings of the positive taste for a life of wickedness, yet 
the whole character is often utterly spoiled and destroyed. What 
is there left, to work upon? The soul that looks out of the hard 
stony eye is lost to all sense of shame and degradation. There 
is an animal love of ease and hatred of work. The reckless out- 
casts from society turn fiercely round upon their best friends, as 
though they were their gaolers. Who can bind down to regu- 
larity the wild restless creatures, and reduce to rule the will 
which has been accustomed to follow every external impulse ? Or 
rather, all will is gone, and has given place to the most irrational 
caprice. W'hon you think you are sure of them, in times of 
calmest seeming, a breath will raise a tempest of fiendlike passion 
or obstinate sulkiness; and they who appeared but just now real 
penitents, all at once show the rage or the sullenness of a captive 
hea'st. Deep down in their hearts there lie the memories of 
unutterable things which will not rest, and ever and anon rise up 
to taunt them and drive them to madness, while the body craves 
the excitement of drink, and feels all the consequent restlessness 
of the privation. Wliat can be done with a being so spoiled as 
that? What motive can you put before those whose feelings 
have lost all delicacy, who' take .all charity as a right, who are 
impervious to gratitude, and so wrapped in present fancied 
pleasures or dislikes as to forget that the past was a hell on 
earth, and to be ever recklessly ready to plunge into it again? 
All the beauty of human nature is trodden out of them, while sin 
with its dreadful chemistry has burned itself into their souls in 
characters of fire. Above all, they are false down to the very 
heart’s core. Who can penetrate down beneath the leprous 
crust of insincerity, and make them children again ? Oh ! how 
quickly all sentimentality vanishes before such an apparition as 
that. What a temptation to take the miserable creatures at their 
word and bid them begone, when in some gust of absurd passion 
they ask to go back into the waste howling wilderness which 
awaits thorn outside the gates of the Reformatory! How hard 
not to treat them as parts of a great flock from which a tainted 
sheep must he expelled, lest it infect the whole ! It is difficult 
not to become wooden, to act by invariable rules, and to sacrifice 
all to organization and discipline. There is no remedy for this 
tendency but the realization of the dignity of the individual soul. 

These observations apply to all Reformatory Schools, male 
as well as female ; and we have, in addition the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Reformatory Schools hi England, that 
girls are more difficult of management than boys. He writes, 
m his Fifth Report (that for 1861 ),— “It is an unwelcome 
fact that the per centage of reformation m the case of gnis 
is -uniformly found lower than in the case of boys. 
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I write thus, as I am desirous to show the true type of 
children committed to Reformatory Schools, and that the 
public may understand the difficult duty undertaken by the 
Managers; and that when, hereafter, a child who had been in 
a Reformatory shall be charged with some offence, no unfair 
ciy may be raised against the System. It cannot change 
human nature ; it can only make those honest, who, but for 
i\ would be dishonest ; it aims at making the neglected, 
misreared child capable of resisting all the temptations an 
ordinary well-reared child would resist, but no more ; and 
the former will fall precisely and in such temptations as the 
latter falls. 



During the year, seven young offenders were charged be- 
fore Magistrates with refractory conduct in Reformatory 
Schools, and punished by various periods of imprisonment. 
■This course of proceeding lias led some Managers to consider 
that a Penal ward might with advantage be established for 
the reception of refractory inmates of Reformatories in the 
Mountjoy Convict, or some other prison. I must admit 
that until 1 had become perfectly acquainted with the con- 
stitution of the Irish Reformatory Schools, and of the 
thorough zeal and ability of those who direct them, I was 
inclined to support the opinion of those who considered a 
Penal ward necessary ; but I now believe it to be as mis- 
chievous as it is uncalled for. 



1 have examined closely into every case of refractory con- 
^, uo ^~ w i e ^ le ^^ r0ll S^ before a J ustice or merely noted in 
the Conduct Book of the School — and I have invariably 
iornid that by proper management, or by a transfer of the 
child to some other School, the refractory feeling was dis- 
pelled or crashed; and I have found, too, that those called 
mcomgible m one School become most corrigible in 
another the change being wrought by better management, 
not by harsher discipline. 

I sincerely trust that Managers will not be willing, whilst 
akmg the public money for the “ care and maintenance” of 
those who require little reformatory discipline, to shift from 
themselves, and upon the Government, the duty of reforming 
those who really need reformation. I can understand that 

fn^T- er i falS6 + t0 • 1 T, tmst > d °ubting his ability, or unlit 
fo his lugh post, might press for a Penal Reformatory, or 

CeUs ’ Ca f le f ? r for §' etful that in thus invoking 
lle is breaking the unity of 
Principle — a principle which certainly is 

deZ^Tf 61106 Wlgllt t0 bear » private and in- 
XS a P en 7 co-operating with the Government ; and 
not penal discipline, administered directly by the Govern- 
ment m prisons. Thinking thus, I have induced the Mana- 
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gers to abandon all ideas of a Penal Reformatory ; and they 
now freely admit, that by the use of a properly constructed 
cell within tlieir own walls, and by the right employment of 
the School discipline, and in difficult cases, by a transfer 
under the 20tli section of the Act — from their own School 
to some other — all necessity for a Penal ward or a Penal 
School is completely obviated. 

Among the children sentenced to detention in Reformatory 
Schools, from January, 1859, to December, 18G2, 20 were 
poorhouse reared, and 90 had been inmates of the poor- 
houses for periods varying from seven years to six months. 
In fact, many of these children had known but two homes — 
the poorhouse and the gaol ; and I find from the reports of 
the Managers, and from the replies to my questions during 
inspection, that the longer or more frequently a child has 
been the inmate of a poorhouse, so much the more difficult 
does it become to teach him the necessity for self-reliance, 
for continuous industry, and for self-control. 

These evils arising from poorhouse rearing— and apparently 
inseparable from it— have long occupied the attention of In- 
spectors of any Schools in which it is desirable that industry 
should be a prominent point of development in the System. 
They have lamented — they have deplored — they have repre- 
sented and they have reported. Twelve years ago Mr. 

Carleton Tufl'nell, in his Report on Parochial Union Schools, 
referring to this point, draws attention to an old Saxon 
principle, and writes : — 

“ Guardians are not always so open to considerations of ultimate 
as of immediate economy; and many a pauper who now, before 
Ins death, costs his parish 4100 or 4200 , might have lived with- 
out relief had a different education— represented, perhaps, by Uie 
additional expense of a single pound— been bestowed upon . him 
in his youth. This is strictly retributive justice; and I think it 
would be good policy to increase its effect, and would give . 
prodigious stimulus to the diffusion of education if ‘he expense 
of every criminal, while in prison, were reimbursed to the count y 
bvttie parish in which he had a settlement What a stir would 
he created in any parish by the receipt of a ton and: from the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department for 4 . 0 , for h 
support ^of two criminals during the past year. I cannot b 
think that the locality whore they had been brought up would 
be immediate!}- investigated ; perhaps sonie wretc ied hovufo b. 
fore unregarded, made known, and means taken to educate ana 

• t -> tli at bad brought sucli grievous taxation on t l 

nar ish Th ex ! £se Tf keying criminals, as of paupers must 

" L tomeX-e; and it seems more just that rt should fall 
of, those parishes whose neglect has probably caused the crime 
than on the general purse. 
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The Justices in Dublin, and in the large towns in the 
provinces, are particularly careful in inquiring into all cases 
apparently fit for a Reformatory, but in which there has 
been no previous conviction ; and the examination becomes 
doubly stringent whenever the charge is made by a parent 
or relative. Occasionally a child is, for its own sake, sen- 
tenced for a first offence to a Reformatory ; and I gather from 
various communications of the Justices, that such sentences 
will be occasionally passed, in mercy to the child, there being- 
no Industrial Schools’ Act for Ireland. 

I remark, with very great satisfaction, a reduction in the 
cost of care and maintenance in all the Schools, save one, for 
the year 1862, as compared with 1861. The exception is in 
the case of St. Kevin’s Reformatory; the causes of the 
increase are stated in my Special Report, on the School, 
and which appears in the Appendix. 

The following table shows the cost of each School in 18G1 
and in 1SG2 : — 



1801. 



■ — - 


Belfast. 

Malone. 

Hoys, I Or}. 

0 Incurs, 4. 


Cork. 

Upton. 

Hoys, I fl. 

Officers, 8. j 


Ditrun. 

3, Ivc-luilioth* 
place. 

Hoys, 10. 

Officers, fi. 


W iciaow. 
St. Kurin's, 
Gloncreo. 

Hoys, 205. 

Officers, 18. 




Cost per Head, 


£ S. cl. 

29 0 lli 


No average 
could be 


£ s. cl. 

3(5 12 (i 


£ s. d. 
16' 19 U j 




Ditto Food (Aveekly), . 


0 2 (jV, 


taken ; too 
short a 


a 3 3.} 


0 2 «f 

0 0 Uj] 




Ditto Clothing (ditto), 


0 # l!J 


time at 
work. 


0 1 1 





1803. 





Belfast. 

Malono. 


Cork. 

Upton. 


Duhlin. 

3, lloliobotli- 
plaoe. 


Wicklow. 
St. Kevin’s, 
Gloncreo. 




Boys, 34. 

Officers, 4. 


Boys, 133. 

Officers, 14. 


Boys, 25. 

Officers, 2. 


Boys, 248. 

Officers, 21. 


Cost per Head, 


£ S. d. 

27 2 2 


£ s. d. 
20 15 Vj 


£ s. d. 
21 0 O' 


£ S. d. 

19 14 2 i 


Ditto Food (weekly), . 


0 3 3;J 


0 3 5$ 


0 3 2 


0 3 3j 


Ditto Clotliing (ditto). 


0 2 4.j 


9 0 Ilf 


0 0 7jj 


o o 113 



I have satisfied myself, by the closest possible examination, 
that tnese calculations are accurate; and 1 hope in my next 
Annual Report to he enabled to show a still further decrease 
m the cost of the Schools. I do not, however, expect that 
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our Irish Schools can he supported at a cheaper rate than 
those of England ; and I fully agree with a statement made 
hy Sir Walter Crofton, in his Report for 1861, on the Irish 
Reformatory Schools, in which he observes — “ The difference 
of locality and other circumstances account very materially 
for the different cost of dietary. To those who are un- 
acquainted with the relative cost of food in England and 
Ireland for the last few years, the charge of the latter 
country will, no doubt, he deemed too high. It is a fact, 
however, that for some time past the cost of food in Ireland 
has been higher than in many parts of England.” 

I have now reported, as fully as the materials at my dis- 
posal enabled me, on the condition of the Irish Reformatory 
Schools. I have stated their case and noted the various points 
of the System in every essential particular, and I have ven- 
tured to make such suggestions as I thought best calculated 
to extend the usefulness of the Schools and develop the chief 
points of the Reformatory Principle. I hope to see the move- 
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ment spreading in Ireland year by year; and it gives me 
inexpressible pleasure to he able to apply to Rebind the 
words which the Rev. Sydney Turner, m Ins Fifth Repoit, 
applies to England:—” It would he difficult to find a mo\e- 
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ment so widely spread, and embracing persons so various in 
their religious views and tlieir social position, which has 
been earned out with so few failures and so little rivalry or 
dissension.” 

I cannot, injustice, conclude my Report "without expressing 
my thanks to Mr. Luscombe, the clerk in this office. Trained 
as he had been by Sir Walter Crofton, 1 was prepared to find 
the various registers and documents in perfect order, and so 
systematized that the record of each case was complete from 
the first entry to the latest return ; but in addition to this, I 
found Mr. Luscombe ever ready to discharge his somewhat 
complicated duties with a zeal and ability deserving the 
highest commendation. 

I have the honour to he, 

Sir, 

Your very obedient Servant, 

PATRICK JOSEPH MURRAY. 
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APPENDIX, No. 1. 

Patbonage Societies. 

(See ante, page 23.) 

These Societies have been, up to the present, but few in number. 

We find the most important of them in the great centres of our 
population in Paris, Lyons, Strasbourg, Rouen, Toulouse, &c., &c. 
Space would not permit our describing each of these institutions 
separately. We will therefore limit ourselves to that of Paris, under 
the superintendence of M. Bdrenger (de la DrSme). This institution, 
which has served as a model to other analogous societies, was 
founded in 1833, at the instance of M. Ch. Lucas, who has had the 
honour of founding several institutions of patronage. The statutes 
wore arranged by a committee uniting several members of the Insti- 
tution, who, like their worthy president, M. Berenger (de la Drome), 
held high positions in the official world. 

The Society apprenticed the boys who left the house of correctional 
education, at the expiration of the term of their imprisonment, and 
the Juvenile ddtenus to whom the Government gave provisional 
liberty, in order to prove what progress they had made in virtue. 
These boys are replaced under strict watch, when it is proved that 
their conduct has not been correct. The former are called definitive 
liherds, and the latter provisional. The Society proposed this 
arrangement for the purpose of habituating their pupils to an honest 
and industrious life, and in order to prevent their relapsing. 

The members composing this body, are divided into subscribers, 
patrons, and donors ; these are accepted without limit, in order to 
extend as far as possible their sphere of action. The subscribers 
are only called on for the sum they promised. The title of donor 
is acquired by giving 100 francs annually to the Society. The 
patrons have the most difficult task to perform, as their employment 
chiefly consists in procuring situations for the juvenile liberes. 

The office of patron is held for three years. The Society have 
an asylum where all juvenile liberes are received, who, during this 
period have either fallen ill, or are unable to work. This asylum 
is placed under the immediate control of a general Agent, _ M. de 
Grellct-Wanning, a priest of unalterable devotion, who resides in 
the Rue Mdzeries, No. 9. He says Mass every Sunday at an Altar 
placed in the Assembly Hall. . 

The Society is under the immediate direction ot a board, assisted 
by an Administrative Council, and aided by three Committees, of 
material and funds, of management aud inquiry. 
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The board is composed of a president, vice-president, of a secre- 
tary general, or treasurer, in -whom rests in fact the executive power 
of the Society. 

The Administrative Council is composed of twelve members, 
deciding on all matters useful or advantageous to the Institution, 
which is submitted by them for approval to the board, or to one of 
the members of the Council. The duties of president and of vice- 
president, as well as those of secretary general, or treasurer, have 
been carefully defined. The three Committees are each presided 
over by a vice-president, whose duty it is to see that the funds are 
well employed, taking care that the boys are provided for after their 
final liberation, and making inquiries in order to afford the Adminis- 
trative an opportunity of placing a young provisional ddtenu at 
liberty, and entitling him to seek for reward. In fine, the General 
Assembly is convoked annually to render an account of the working 
of the Society, and every six months to hear the reports of the 
patrons on those confided to their care. In these re-unions, the 
Assembly nominate counsellors to the vacant places. They introduce 
modifications in the laws, whenever they find cause. Finally, they 
bestow rewards on the patrons who merit them. 

A paid agent is employed — who accounts to the Treasurer for 
paid subscriptions, and expenditure of moneys received, takes charge 
of the minutes, keeps the register, prepares the questions, and makes 
inquiries relative to the management of the superiors, and furnishes 
to the patrons every information necessary for the accomplishment 
of their mission. The general agent is also employed in procuring 
situations for the libercs, and trying to arrange with the head 
workmen the most suitable places, and also to supply for the time 
the absence of a patron who is ill or stays away. Finally, he is 
bound to prove monthly the presence of each boy in the place 
marked out for him by the patron. 

The Society negotiates with different contractors, who supply 
them with everything they require to clothe the liberds. 

The patrons are admitted after every possible precaution is taken, 
to guarantee their good conduct to the Society. Their duties are 
inscribed in a hand-book ad hoc, and they cannot take charge of 
more than six libdres at a time. 

The president represents the entire Society, ho corresponds with 
the established authorities, and it i3 to him that the demands made 
by the different public functionaries in the interest of the board is 
entrusted. 

The strictest and most watchful surveillance is exorcised over all 
the liberes, but particularly over those who are still under tho 
restrictions of the clause 66 of the penal code, who have been 
entrusted to the hoard as provisional libdrds. Those latter arc 
never lost sight of by the patrons, and when they exhibit idleness 
or disobedience towards their masters, the patron, without waiting 
for a more serious fault, is hound to represent their misconduct to 
the president. 

The President decides with the board whether the charge is of a 
sufficiently grave character to require immediate re-incarceration. 
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But even in case the matter has been arranged, the patron is not 
released from his obligation towards his pupil, and is bound to rein- 
state him by virtue of a ministerial decision. All the acts of the 
Society are inserted with the greatest care in the register lcept by 
the agent, The principal are kept in a large book, comprising at 
once the moral and financial account of each boy ; in this book is 
recorded as correctly as possible the history of his life, the informa- 
tion received relative to his family, the progress he has made in 
advancement, and all the expenses he has occasioned the Society. 

Then follows the general register of all the members tvko compose 
the body, under the title of patrons, donors, or subscribers, pointing 
out the assessments of each, and comprising an annual account, 
specifying the date of payments. 

Another register comprises the names of all the patrons employed, 
and of the boys under tlieir care. A third points out the changes, 
either by getting in or removing any of the members belonging to 
the board. 

These registers are the ground-work by which can be proved the 
receipt of subscriptions, the expenditure of the funds, and the sup- 
plying of all kinds of food. Putting money in the savings’ bank iu 
the children’s name, and the place where the cash is kept, are entered 
in two different books. 

Another very important book points out, three months before- 
hand, the young detenus who are about to leave the houses of 
correctional education in the neighbourhood of Paris, and the names 
of the Commissioners who will bo employed to institute an inquiry 
into the conduct of those hoys ; there is also an account given of the 
acceptance or refusal of patronage by the liberes. 

The minutes of the sittings of the Council of Administration, of 
the Committees appointed to procure situations, and of the six 
months’ assemblies, are entered in another book. 

A register in which is copied the correspondence with the ad- 
ministration, the bar, the prefect of police, and other functionaries ; 
finally, there are several secondary registers which complete the 
vocabulary of the agent’s book. 

We see, by what has gone before, with what care the Society 
takes note of the working, and the means necessary to ensure success. 
The asylum in the Rue Mezieres, which was founded in the year 
1846, has been very useful to the juvenile liberes, particularly 
during times of commercial and political panic which we have 
had to pass. But it has also made considerable sacrifices to the 
board for its appropriation, and the support of the hoys contained 
there. These sacrifices have been exclusively beneficial to the 
juvenile liberds, and whilst their expenses were observed to increase, 
the salaries of the clerks* continued the same ; the right assumed 
towards them by the asylum was to increase their work, and make 
them labour more diligently. 

* These clerks are— a responsible agent at 1,400 francs; an agent for 
providing situations, 800 francs; a register and schoolmaster, 900 francs ; an 
inspector, 900 francs; a housekeeper at 300 francs; and the porter got 360 
francs. 
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The resources of the Society are comprised in the collection of 
taxes which the juries award for their advantage, of the subsidies 
granted by the Corporation and the Prefect of the Seine, of the 
legacies bequeathed to them, and of the t 0 centimes allowed daily 
by the Minister of the Interior, for the support of the provisional 
li herds. 

In fine, the Government, in order to acknowledge the services 
rendered by this Institution, has established it legally by a Royal 
Ordinance, dated June 9th, 1843. 

Since the mouth of May, 1833, the period of its foundation, up to 
the 31st of December, 1853, the society has protected 2,155 boys,* 
definitive or provisional liberes. 

252 had renounced all patronage, 124 had been abandoned as in- 
corrigibles ; 112 are dead; 964 had ceased to be under guardian- 
ship at the end of three years ; 144 provisional liberes had been 
re-entered into the house of correction ; 506 had relapsed into crime, 

88 of whom had belonged to the category of temporary libdrds, 
16 had been placed in hospital as lunatics, the remainder ran away. 

During this period of twenty years, the Society received the sum 
of 457,265 francs, 55 cents; its expenses had been 381,824 francs, 

89 cents. They had thus in their possession at the end of 1853, 
75,440 francs, 66 cents; an important sum, which bore testimony 
to the good management of the board, and at the same time of the 
useful assistance it rendered not only to the Government, but also to 
private individuals. The receipts of the Society had been 25,947 
francs, 33 ceuts in 1854 ; in that year the expenses had arisen to 
25,342 francs, 10 cents, for 294 juvenile provisional or definitive 
libdrds, every boy had therefore cost at an average about 89 francs. 
In this account had been entered all kinds of expenses, the salaries 
of the clerks of the asylum, and a sum of 3,371 francs, 10 cents, em- 
ployed in the recent building, and repairing of the establishment in 
the Rue Mezbres. Amongst the 294 hoys patronized by the Society 
in 1854, 65 were very well conducted ; 127 well conducted ; 24 
wished to leave ; 13 were badly behaved ; 1 ran away ; 23 relin- 
quished the patronage after being submissive for some timo ; 7 had 
boen given up altogether as incorrigible; 10 had been re-iiuprisoned in 
the penitentiary of la Roquette ; 20 had relapsed into crime ; 4 were 
dead. Whilst subtracting from the total number 294, tbo 23 hoys 
who had renounced the patronage, the 7 who wore abandoned as 
incorrigible, and those who ran away, there remained 263 young 
persons, of whom only 20 had relapsed into error. — that is to say, 
7'G0 for 100 ; this proportion was 75 to 100 before the establishment 
of the Society. 

During the same year 1S54, the average number of boys stay- 
ing at the asylum was 14 daily, and those supported in the estab- 
lishment was 17. The average number of boys who assisted at 
the re-unions every first Sunday of the mouth was 80. Tlieso 
numbers prove the utility of this institution. 

There is another Society in Paris deeply interesting, which is 
engaged in protecting young girls from the department of the Seine, 
* These boys go as penitents to the Monastery do la Roquette. 
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detenus liberes and destitute — founded by Madame de Lamartine 
and Madame la Marquise de la Grange, who was born at Caumont- 
Ja-Jj orce. This institution, from 1841, up to December 31st, 1853 
extended its care over 178 juvenile detenus ; 102 had got situations 
through its influence, 10 relapsed into error, and G6 had escaped 
irom their surveillance. Annexed to this establishment is a quarter 
set apart for correctional education, in which Madame la Marquise 
de la Grange is endeavouring to introduce all the improvements 
calculated to elevate the mind.* 

Tim Society for the patronage of the juvenile liberes of the 
Bhone deserves especial notice, having tried to take under their 
guardianship subjects of a class unfortunately too numerous, voung 
mendicants or vagrants, who though not condemned, are nevertheless 
a scourge to the country. The last accounts returned, published by 
the Society in 1S47, showed that from 1840 to 1846, they had taken 
under their care 22 vicious boys who had not been sentenced, or 
even tried, 16 whose moral state required the strictest surveillance; 
they had been confined at the asylum of d’OuIlins ; 6 others 
were placed as apprentices to tradespeople ; 8 of these were well 
conducted, whilst the other 8 gave frequeut proofs of idleness and 
insubordination ; 3 remained with the masters ; 1 returned to his 
family. These 23 boys cost the Society 0,810 francs, 20c., or 445fr. 
91c. each. 

Prom 1836, the period of its foundation, to the 31st of December, 
1853, the Society of Juvenile Liberes of the Rhone have protected 
305 of these youths : 279 are in situations, and 26 not engaged. 

These two classes have furnished 68 relapses, which establishes 
between the discharged and those who have fallen away a propor- 
tion of about 22 to 100. 



ADMINISTRATIVE PATRONAGE. 

Let us see liow this patronage is exercised, which has been insti- 
tuted by a ministerial decision, 1'ebruary 17, 1S47. At the time 
that the juvenile libere leaves the house of correction, the Director 
of the establishment furnishes a report to the Minister of the Inte- 
rior, in which he points out the moral and religious character of the 
boy, the order of his intellect, the trade to which he has been 
brought up, the place where he desires to fix his residence. The 
prefects are obliged to transmit a resume of these documents to the 
Mayors of the communes where the juvenile liberes have fixed their 
abode, and these functionaries have in their turn to make known 
every six months to the heads of the government how these boys 
conduct themselves, their habits, and the way by which they gain, 
their livelihood. The corporation for common council) collect most 
carefully the information required from them. But a patronage 
whose only aim is to observe the acts of a young libere without 
assisting him at the period of his liberation, is all but visionary. 
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On the other hand, as the Mayors communicate generally with the 
liberes through the intervention of the police officer or the forest 
keeper, who do not give to their office all the circumspection 
requisite, the position of these boys is ere long understood, and 
their employers are anxious to get rid of them, thinking that hav- 
ing them in their service, places thorn under the surveillance oi the 

authorities. , , . 

Orders have been given, it is true, to the prefects to endeavour to 
remedy these serious disadvantages, and more cannot be done in the 
absence of a law to remedy this evil by enabling them to employ 
more efficacious means. Be it as it may, such are the results of 
administrative patronage during the year ISflo. Tlio mayors had 
received information relative to 861 liberes, of whom 1 l 4 were 
young girls. 197 hoys and 08 girls escaped the patronage by 
changing their names and concealing their residences, They retain 
the management of 

Satisfactory — 304 hoys and 36 girls. 

Doubtful — 97 hoys and 12 girls. 

Bad — 52 hoys and 5 girls. 

49 boys and 3 girls have relapsed. 

They have had 3S enlistments in the army and jiavy. The 
relapses (deducting those who ran away), have been 9 to 100 boys, 
and 5 to 100 girls. 

ESTABLISHMENTS Of PATRONAGE. 

W hen leaving the establishments of correctional education t.ho 
young detenues are supplied with suitable clothes, and assistance 
for their journey. The directors of several of tlio colonics have 
found it necessary to watch over some of those boys, who being 
orphans, could not receive in the bosom of tlieir families that pro- 
tecting care and counsel necessary to sustain them in a. good course. 
Amongst the establishments from which came the greater number of 
these liberes, we will cite tlie colony ol Mettray ; the House ol Cor- 
rectional Education, Bordeaux, directed by M. l’Abbd Pissiuux ; and 
that of Toulouse, the founder of which lias organized in Paris a 
Society of Patronage. 

Prom 1S41 to the 31st of December, 1853, tlio colony of Mettray 
bad rendered assistance to 953 liberes, who bad left that institu- 
tion ; 18 had removed themselves from under their kind control ; 
307 had obtained situations through tlio influence of tlio establish- 
ment ; 157 entered the army ; 0 were kept as servants in the 
establishment; 4 entered religions houses; Cl entered the navy; 
66 were taken as military recruits ; 281 returned to their relations ; 
103 relapsed. After deducting the 18 that ran away, wo find the 
relapses have been 11 to 100. 

The liberes who go to Paris from Mettray, receive the protection 
of the Chief Agent, M. Paul Verdier, who engages in this work of 
devotion with a zeal and self-almegation beyond all eulogy.* 

# Now dead. 
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o t 5i lere » r , e “nnmerable conventual establishments to which the 

tl oso X iffi y ° Ung - 6 , d{it v nUS ’ P l ' otectilJ g in these asylums 
home, h Le I f nod 1 of tbe,r llbe «tti 0 n find themselves without 
XwvJ 1 “ eanS vr en ’l ,I "7 lnent - Tlie principal are the Solitude of 
Vwf \i nea n Mon * pe l 1 “ : tbe Eefu S e da Dnrat in la Haute 
In ® . tbe ^ nveDt 01 tile Unod Shepherd at Angers, and the 
communities winch belong to them. 

A recent inquiry has been made relative to 12,404, the number 
ot juvern e detenus, who from 1S37 to 31st December, 1853, left 
the Institution of Correctional Education, either publicly or pri- 
vately. Ut this number we cauuot point out more than 528 
relapses ; but as it would bo impossible to discover what had be- 
come of the greater number of those boys, who concealed their track 
by changing their names and residences, in order either to com- 
mence a new mode of life or to continue in their old habits, it is 
more than probable that the greater number of those boys have 
contributed to increase the population of our penitentiaries. As 
tor the young girls, their fate on leaving has been more dark and 
deplorable. Are not these facts sufficiently startling to prove the 
absolute necessity of an obligatory patronage, which is at once 
aiding and preventive, especially after pointing out the services 
rendered by this Institution, incomplete as it still is ? 

Jules be Lamaiique. 



. The following Prospectus, circulated at the London Meet- 
ing of tile National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science (18G2), shows the feeling upon this subject in Eng- 
land : — ‘ ° 

Proposal for the Establishment of a Patronage Societt for the 
Supervision and Help of Young Persons who have left Re- 
poitjiATOity and Industrial Schools, 

The time is now arrived when a want is strongly felt by the 
Managers of Reformatory and Industrial Schools, of some agency 
by which the instruction and training given in the School may be 
continued, in some degree, to the young persons who leave it. 

It is ol the greatest importance to the ultimate success of our 
work, that the boy or girl who leaves our care should feel that 
there is a friend who may be referred to in difficulty, and who will 
also keep up the influence of the School by reporting to the Mana- 
gers of each School the conduct of its former inmate. 

That such continued supervision ought to exist no one will deny. 
That it does not exist is fully proved by the numbers of scholars 
given as “ unknown ” in each of H. M. Inspector’s Annual Reports. 
All managers who have received children from various distant parts 
of the kingdom must be sensible of their shortcomings in this 
respect. 

It has been suggested that this want may he supplied by police 
agency, and that these officials are both able and willing to keep a 
watchful eye over the proceedings of these young persons, and to 

E 2 
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report on them to the managers. Granting that they would take 
this trouble beyond their ordinary duty, we believe that it would 
be very injurious to the Reformatory cause, and inconsistent with 
its principle, to expose the young persons, whom we have endea- 
voured to rescue from evil courses and to restore to society, to the 
stigma of a visit from a policeman, and to the brand of being sus- 
picious characters. 

The officers of the School can seldom be spared from their duties 
to keep up such supervision ; and mere correspondence with the 
young persons themselves or their friends, however useful in main- 
taining a feeling of friendly interest, can never be relied on as giving 
a true statement of their actual condition. 

Hence, the following plan has been devised, and for its complete 
development the co-operation of Reformatories in general will be 
needed. It is respectfully requested, therefore, that the managers 
of each Reformatory will give it full consideration, and will give an 
answer expressing their willingness to unite in it, or the contrary, 
offering such suggestions as may occur to them. 

I. A Central Office shall be established in London, which shall 
receive subscriptions and make payments, through which the mana- 
gers may obtain information respecting the local agencies, and 
which shall be responsible for the supervision of all London cases, 
and for the occasional visitation of isolated cases throughout the 
kingdom. 

II. In every large town or district there shall he a local agent 
and an office, and this agent may enlist as much voluntary effort as 
possible, but must be alone responsible for the cases placed under 
his care. The local branch should be under the direct management 
of the subscribing Reformatories in the district, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Central Office. 

III. A list of these offices throughout the kingdom, and of the 
name of the agent., shall be sent to each subscribing Reformatory. 

IV. Bach Reformatory can send to the Local Agont, or to the 
Central Office, a list of the children to be visited in such locality ; 
and, on any child leaving, will direct him or her to the proper office. 
The agent will then report, from time to time, to each Reformatory 
the results ascertained by his friendly visits. Care is to bo taken 
that there shall be no interference between different Reformatories. 

V. Bach Reformatory should subscribe a certain sum per annum 
(to be hereafter fixed), to maintain such agency, or an annual sum 
for each child visited. 

VI. In many towns persons may be found who will undertake 
the work gratuitously ; they should then give their names, and the 
office to which communications may he addressed. In most cases 
it will not be necessary to employ more than a small portion of the 
agent's time. Where allowable, the agent might ho a local town 
missionary, or a suitable person engaged also in some other occupation. 

Should the plan suggested be adopted, it is proposed to make the 
Office of the Reformatory and Refuge Union the Central Office in 
London. All communications to he addressed to the Secretary of 
the Union, 118, Pall Mall, S.W., within the next two months. 
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APPENDIX, No. III. 

Detailed Report on Certified Reformatory Schools. 
County Antrim. 

The Malone Protestant Reformatory School for Boys, at Belfast. 

This the only Male Reformatory School In the province of Ulster, 
is most admirably conducted. The Governor, Mr. David Barclay, 
rvas formerly the Master of the Protestant Reformatory School, 
Reliobotli-pl'ace, and has had much experience of the class to which 

criminal children belong. . 

On the occasion of my first inspection, I thought it my duty to 
address a letter to the Committee, recommending certain modifica- 
tions in the management, and they most willingly adopted my 
suggestions. 

Abscondings were, until September, 1SG2, of very frequent occur- 
rence. There have been none latterly, and nearly all who escaped 
have been recaptured. , 

The educational training is under the care of Mr. Barclay. The 
boys are well taught, and tlio writing and ciphering are hotter than 
I should have expected in a Reformatory School so short a time in 
full working operation. 

There are about twenty-three acres of land attached to the school, 
which, considering the stiff nature of the soil, and that very many 
of the boys are town-reared, is cultivated most profitably. Whilst 
at field labour the boys are under tlie control of the Farm Bailiff, 
who has the entire charge of them. 

In addition to agriculture, the boys are instructed in shocmaking 
and tailoring. On one occasion, when leaving the School after my 
inspection, two of the boys were at the gate with me, anil remarking 
that they carried a large parcel, 1 asked Mr. Barclay what it con- 
tained; he replied, “Clothes made by the boys for a gentleman in 
the neighbourhood, and these two lads are taking them homo to 
him." 

The Committee of this school are much indebted to Mr. Charles 
W. Shaw, one of the Honorary Secretaries, who is most active in 
advancing the interests of the School and of the boys ; he spends a 
portion of each Sunday with them. 

The total number under detention on the 31st of December, 1862, 
was 37 ; the average monthly number during the year rvas 34 
The average monthly number under detention in tlie year 1801 
was 10£ ; the following figures show the cost per head in tlio years 

1801 . 18 li 2 . 

£ s. d. £. s. cl. 

Cost per head, . . 29 11 0£ 27 2 2 

Ditto (food weekly), . 0 2 6i 0 3 3 

Ditto Clothing do., , 0 0 8| 0 2 4 

The payments by parents amounted to £12 16s. Gd . ; the indus- 
trial profit ivas nil; the loss £131 12s. 9 cl, Of the 37 young 
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offenders under detention on the 31st of December, 1S62 2G were 
nrst commitments. s 

The following are the Chaplains’ Deports:— 

pnf; r V la n? 1 *? W S r r 01 ' e o tllan a l' earbeen in close nud constant commuul- 
cation with the Malone Protestant Reformatory School. The bovs have 
without any exception, given me the greatest satisfaction. Of' their 
attention, interest and respect dining the hours of religious instruction; 
ot their devout and collected behaviour in church : of their cheerfulness 
anaiielntuta among themselves, I cannot speak too liiohlv. 

“My hopes of very great success in this movement have'grown stronger 
alter every visit. 6 

“Samuel Anders ox, Clk., b.a., 

“ Incumbent of Upper Falls, Belfast, aud Chaplain.” 

As might be supposed, the Presbyterian boys at present in tlie Malone 
Piotestant Reformatory Sebool differ very much from each other in reli- 
gious attainments. One of them is unable to do more than spell a little, but 
be is tlie youngest of them ; another reads imperfectly ; the others read well. 
One boy has committed to memory the whole of the Assembly’s Shorter 
Catechism, as well as large portions of Scripture. Other boys committed 
to memory the half of if, with a considerable' 'portion of Scripture. They 
arc all acquainted I believe with the nature of sin. as the transgression of 
Cods law, with the great atonement of Jesus. The necessity of brim? 
born of the spirit— the doctrine of the Trinity. They are generally very 
intelligent lads— most respectful and affectionate. In mv weekly Visit t’o 
them we pray together twice; I then hear Catechism, and explain its 
meaning; I cause them to repeat the portions of, Scripture they have com- 
mitted to memory, making a tew remarks oil each. They seem to me 
most anxious to receive instruction, and conduct themselves to my entire 
satisfaction. 

“ I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ Joseph Mackenzie. Presbyterian Chaplain.” 



County Cork. 

Reformatory School for Roman Catholic Boys, Upton, Co. Cork. 

This is the only Reformatory School in Ireland which was 
specially built for the reception of young offenders, but its peculiar 
advantages have not been as yet fully experienced, as the buildings 
are not, from want of the necessary funds, entirely completed. 
Workmen are, however, now engaged in perfecting the entire plan. 

About 110 acres of land are attached to the Reformatory, and the 
greater portion of the boys are employed at agricultural labor. As 
there is a railway station upon the ground, and as Mr. Wagataff, the 
Assistant Manager, is thoroughly acquainted with the theory and 
practice of agriculture, I am quite satisfied that considerable profit 
will be derived from the farm. Market-gardening is also carefully 
attended to, and from this portion of the farm an extra profit may be 
expected, as the produce will find a most ready sale in Bandon and 
Cork ; the former is within eighteen minutes’ journey by rail, and 
the latter within forty-five minutes of the School. In tliese points, 
moderately good soil and facility of transit, Upton has enormous 
advantages over St. Kevin’s Reformatory. 
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A very considerable quantity of work lias been done by tlie boys, 
in particular, the very heavy and disagreeable labour of reclaiming 
land, which, according to the old system of husbandry, had been 
wasted in deep broad ditches or wide hedges. The management of 
cows, pigs, and sheep, is well and carefully carried out In this 
Reformatory, and at St. Kevin’s, I may add also, at the two Protestant 
Male Reformatories, Rehoboth-placo, Dublin, and the Malone Reform,, 
atory School, Belfast, the boys in the first class are intrusted out as 
messengers, and frequently with sums of money amoun ting to £3 or 
£5, and the result 1ms been, in every case, entirely satisfactory. This 
is a beautiful exemplification of a truth expressed by Miss Carpenter, 

who writes, “As much freedom should be given as is compatible 

with the good order of the establishment ; those who prove them- 
selves deserving of confidence, may have situations of trust given 

them may be sent on errands beyond the premises. It is only in 

proportion as there is liberty that security cun be felt in the child s 
real improvement." _ ... 

In addition to agriculture, the boys are instructed m tailoring, 
shoemaking, and carpentry ; the work in each of these trades is 
most creditable. 

The educational training consists of reading, writing, and cipher- 
ing. The instruction in each of these branches is very full, and 
the boys thoroughly comprehend the meaning ol all tlioy read. The 
first class wrote from dictation, and the spelling and handwriting 
were very much better than I expected. 

Knowing how thoroughly the Rev. Mr. Furlong and Mr. Wagstaff 
are acquainted with the Reformatory System, I was not surprised at 
finding that a band had been formed ; indeed, I should have been 
surprised and disappointed at its absence. The performance is 
extremely good, and I may state of this, as of the Glonc.rce hand, 
that it is quite equal to that of any ordinary Inliuitry regiment. 

During the year 1802 no hoy had been placed on Licence from 
this school; this, however, is explained by the fact, that although 
certified the 6th of July, I860, the first hoy was received in the 
Reformatory so long afterwards as the 29th of October, of the same 
year. 

I sincerely trust that all Managers will, when it can ho safely 
done, adopt the plan now carried out in the St. Kevin’s Reformatory 
School, and liberate, on Licence, under the eighteenth section of the 
Act, every young offender over sixteen years of age, who lias been 
three years in the Reformatory. I believe this power of licensing 
to be invaluable in its effects, and I adopt in its entirety the following 
passage from the Fourth Report, that for 1 SCO, of Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Reformatory Schools in England, in which, referring to 
the Licences, and to the experiences of Mr. Baker, of Hardwiekc-eourt, 
and of the Rev. Mr. Fish, of Castle Howard, he writes : — “ It enables 
the Managers to maintain a control over those whom they place out 
for a considerable period after they have passed from the actual 
restraint of the school, and to accustom them to the habits, duties, 
aud temptations of free life, before entirely launching them amidst 
its trials. It is undoubtedly far better for the boy or girl to he thus 
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gradually restored to freedom, and accustomed to self-government in 
partial liberty, than to be detained for the full term of their sentence 
under the exact and necessarily artificial discipline of the school. 
This is, in fact, the intention and purpose of such long sentences of 
detention as the Reformatory Acts allow of. To keep alad of average 
age in a Reformatory for five or even four years, should hardly ever 
he necessary. If he has not improved sufficiently to he placed out, 
and put in the way of supporting himself by his own labour in, at 
the most, three years, it is a sign that there is a waut of life and 
vigour in the school ; that there is more of routine management and 
mere discipline than a personal and moral influence on the part of 
the superintendent and teachers. 1 have pressed this strongly 
on tile attention of the Managers of the schools in which the inmates 
are detained so long, and shall continue to do so, being satisfied that 
the ultimate success of their efforts is largely involved in it.” 

The total number in the Reformatory on the 31st of December, 
1862, was 147; the average monthly number during the year was 
135. 

The average monthly number under detention during the year 
1801, was 15. 

The following figures show the cost per head during the year 
1862 : — 

In Sir Walter Crofton’s report for 1861, it is stated, referring to 
the expenditure of this school, “ The first boy was received October 
29, 1860, so that no fair cost can he taken from the above charges.” 

1862. 

£ s. cl. 

Cost per head, . . . . 20 15 14 

Ditto (food weekly), . . .035 

Ditto, Clothing do., . . . 0 0 11} 

The payments from parents amounted to .430 17s. Id.; the indus- 
trial loss was ,£315 17s. ; the industrial profit was nil. 

Of the 135 young offenders under detention on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1S62, eighty-four were first commitments. 

The Manager makes the following special note upon the first 
commitments : — tc Of the S4 first commitments there is no doubt 
many had been convicted before, although I have no return. One 
hoy was sent here from Dublin as having had no previous con- 
viction, and I found there were several against him in Cork. 

“ Again, very many of them have acknowledged to habitual 
pilfering, and to having had the police after them. One of our 
cleverest thieves, a Derry hoy, was convicted only once, although 
the police were for over twelve months certain he was thieving : he 
was too sharp for them.” 

Many boys have been committed to Upton from Dublin; and I 
trust that this course will not be entirely abandoned, as in certain 
cases the mere fact of sending a young offender away from the 
neighbourhood of his old haunts of crime, and among new scenes 
and faces, has a most salutary effect. In such cases it would he 
false economy to consider the additional cost the fare by railway to 
Upton. 
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Dublin. 



Reformatory SonooL for Protestant Boys, 3, Rrhobotii-plaoe. 

This School is working most satisfactorily under the. mastership 
of Mr. Thomas Hanna, and the unceasing care and supervision of 
the Rev. Mr. Shore, whose great experience as a Gaol Chaplain is 
in many ways valuable, through the insight it gives him in judging 
the real character of the boys. 

A system of marks, simplified and adapted from those of the Irish 
Convict Prisons, is used in this School with excellent results, as each 
hoy knows that his position in the Reformatory depends entirely 
upon himself; he 'knows that the marks are fairly given; lie under- 
stands the profit and loss of good conduct and of bad ; and having the 
consequences of the gain or loss of marks plainly before him, lie 
very rarely considers the commission of a serious fault worth the 
loss which it entails. 

The educational training is conducted entirely by Mr. Ilanna; 
in fact, latterly he has managed the school with no assistance, save 
that of the monitors, and has experienced no difficulty whatever in 
thus conducting tlie Reformatory. 

A tailor attends during some hours every day, and instructs the 
hoys in his trade ; hut market-gardening is the chief occupation of 
the inmates. The ground consists of about two acres and a-half, 
hut tlio Committee are in treaty for a lease of about seven acres 
adjoining. The land has boon most successfully worked, hut neither 
the tailoring nor the school-teaching has been neglected. I was 
much pleased with tho jackets made by the hoys; and the reading, 
writing, and ciphering were quite as good as I should have expected 
in an ordinary National School. 

The total number under detention on the 31st, of December, 1862, 
was 2G ; the average monthly number during the year was 23. 

The average monthly number under detention in tho year 18G1 
was 10 ; the following figures show tho cost per head in tho years 



Cost per head, 

Ditto (food weekly), 
Ditto, Clothing do., 



18 ( 11 . 

£ s. d. 
3G 12 G 
0 3 3| 
0 1 1 



1802. 

£ s. d. 
21 0 G 
0 3 2 
0 0 7-f 



The payments by parents amounted to £i 14s. ; tho industrial 
loss was nil; tho industrial profit was £GD 10s. £ )d. 

Of the 2G young offenders under detention on tho 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1862, 19 were first commitments. Owing to its position, 
abscomliugs from this School were not unfrequent; but latterly, 
with improved management, they have entirely ceased. 

The Report of the Chaplain is as follows : — 

“ I have not had all the boys in the school under my instruction, but rally 
those who have been raised to the Second Class. I consider that these 
have an amount of religions information very nearly, if not quite equal to 
that which would be found in a well-instructed parochial school. Some 
of the hoys are very intelligent ; all are. very attentive, and appear anxious 
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for improvement; a few are unable to read, and in sueli eases it is impos- 
sible to know how far apparent dulness is natural, or is merely owing to 
the fact that the boy is unable without aid to prepare the lessons. 

“ William Gee'es.” 

County Wicklow. 

St. Kevin’s Reformatory School, Glenokee, for Roman Catholic 

. Boys. 

This was the first Male Reformatory School certified in Ireland ; 
and when certified in April, 1859, consisted merely of one of the 
small barracks built in many of the remote districts .of Ireland shortly 
after the rebellion of 1798. Being the only Roman Catholic Male 
School open before July, 1800, the numbers rapidly increased, and 
new buildings were commenced in the autumn of 1859 : there 
is now accommodation for 250 boys, with a staff consisting of 22 
persons. The Committee have completed a three-storeyed building, 
06 feet in length by 24 in breadth, containing, on the ground floor, 
a laundry weli fitted with every convenience for washing, and in- 
cluding the drying apparatus; on the first floor an exteu-ive linen- 
room and wardrobe for storing the clothing of the boys, and like- 
wise bath-room. The second floor, although intended to have been 
used as an infirmary, has, owing to certain inconveniences of posi- 
tion, been turned to account as an additional dormitory, and, there- 
fore, bettor accommodation for the sick is still a want to be supplied. 

Bor the purpose of ensuring an abundance of water to the house 
and gas-tank, as weil as to be prepared for any accidents from fire, 
a reservoir 40 feet long by 23 wide and 10 deep has been constructed 
at such an elevation on the mountain-side, as to command the 
highest part of the buildings. 

The masonry and iron piping required for the completion of the 
work, so necessary for an Institution like this, have involved a con- 
siderable outlay of money. 

The premises now, therefore, consist of the two dormitories, which, 
including the rooms of the two superintending members of the staff, 
make up a length of 366 feet. 

' The Chapel 95 feet by 20. 

The School-room 105 „ 19. 

The Lavatory 62 „ 19. 

The Refectory 94 „ 19. 

The Bread-store 12 „ 1 2. 

„ The Kitchen 21 „ 19. 

The Linen-room 60 „ 19. 

The Laundry 60 ,, 19. 

The Gas-house and Coal-store. 

The old barrack contains the infirmary, the rooms of the Manager 
and members of the stall’, the store-rooms, and the workshops of 
the cabinet-maker, tailor, and shoemaker. ... 

Tailoring, shoemaking, carpentry, cabinet-making, turning, quar- 
rying, gas-making I the whole establishment is lighted with gas), 
and agriculture, form the occupation of the hoys. The shoes and 
clothing of the staff and inmates are made entirely by the boys, and 
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their -workmanship is most creditable. The carpentry, cabinet- 
making, and turning are much approved by furniture dealers and 
by the friends of the Reformatory, some of whom have ordered 
elaborately carved chairs. A considerable profit could he gained 
by the sale of furniture in Dublin ; but the Manager, the ltev. P. 
J. Lynch, is unwilling to push a trade, or open a depot, lest he 
might be considered as interfering with the honest artisan. 

One hundred acres of land are attached to the .Reformatory, but 
nearly the entire is unreclaimed ; and as, after hard work, the boys, 
owing to the nature of the soil, see little or no return, and being 
town-reared for the most part, become disheartened at the apparent 
failure, or absence of evident success. Considering, however, the 
quality of the soil, and the class of boys by whom it is worked, 
extensive and valuable improvements have been made. 

The system of management is founded upon that of Ruysaelede, 
and the result is most assuring aud satisfactory. I have inspected 
this school on a day when it contained 253 boys, and I found, owing 
to careful classification, the most complete supervision and individual- 
ization in full force in each department. 

The educational training is under the management of a former 
National School teacher, whose care, ability, and tact, I had abundant 
opportunity of proving in my examination of his classes. The hoys 
are taught reading, writing, ciphering, and geography, and all upon 
the newest and plainest system. I was very much pleased to lind 
that an excellent life and drum hand has been organized, as I believe 
that a large Reformatory possessing a hand is much easier managed, 
and the hoys are kept in much bettor humour ami spirits, than in 
one the Manager of which is opposed to the introduction of music. 
The brass instruments are now of a superior description, as through 
the kindness of tho Hon. Judge Berwick and other friends of the 
Institution, a special subscription was made towards tho hand fund 
during the meeting of the National Association for tho Promotion 
of Social Science in Dublin in the year 1801. Tho performance is 
quite as good as that of any ordinary Infantry hand. 

I regret to find that this is tho only school under my inspection in 
which the cost per head in 1SG2 is in excess of that in 1801. This 
i3 attributable to many causes, the chief being tho enormous cost of 
the carriage of goods from Dublin, and the high price required for 
milk, &c., in tho neighbourhood. The cost of carriage is on an average 
00 per cent, over the price of the articles; and I know that every 
ton of coal consumed in tho Reformatory costs for carriage alone 12s. 
The Manager is most desirous to reduce his expenditure to the 
lowest possible scale ; and I hope I shall he able in my next Report 
to show a considerable reduction in tho cost per head. 

Notwithstanding that a debt of over £4,000 weighs upon this 
establishment, a sum of £209 was expended by tho Manager during 
the year in outfits and passage money of emigrants, lie informs 
me that it, is his intention to request from the Chief Secretary the 
discharge at as early a period as it can he safely done, of all hoys over 
sixteen years of age who have been three years in the Reformatory. 
This is not a temporary rule, but will he the fixed principle of the 
Institution. This course of proceeding will require a considerable 
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outlay for emigration; and I regret very much that the Manager 
has not as yet been able to secure the aid of a Patronage Society. 

A few months ago a hoy, who had enlisted on leaving^tho Refor- 
matory in 1861, being on furlough, paid a visit to the Manager, and 
his appearance in uniform, and his marks as a corporal, had a most 
excellent effect upon his former companions, two of whom have 
since enlisted, and others intend to follow their example. The visit 
of this boy to the Reformatory proves the soundness of the plan 
carried out at Mettray, and adopted by the Manager, namely, im- 
pressing upon the boys that the connexion between them and the 
Institution is never severed ; that it is a homo to which those who 
are well conducted and out of employment may return, until a new 
source of livelihood, or fresh employment can be obtained. 

St. Kevin’s may be considered tbc Reformatory School for the 
city of Dublin, and as such, lias done considerable service in reduc- 
ing juvenile crime, and in breaking up the hands of child-criminals. 
The Town Council of Dublin have extended to the School an un- 
grudging and liberal support, being well aware of the good effected 
through its agency. No city in the United Kingdom required such 
agency more than Dublin, and their desire that Dublin should pos- 
sess the advantages of a local Reformatory is thus expressed at 
page 7 of the Report of the Board of Superintendence of the City 
of Dublin Prisons, for the year 1854 : — 

“ The late Board, in then' Report, drew the attention of the Council to 
tlio subject of Reformatory Schools for juvenile delinquents, with a view 
of urging the consideration of Government to the claim of this country 
to participate in the benefit derivable from such institutions, which have 
now been tested in England, and found to answer the object for which 
they have been founded by the Legislature. 

“The Board, fully appreciating the importance of the subject, and 
concurring in the sentiments expressed in the last Report, cannot too 
strongly recommend to the Municipal Council the early adoption of such 
means of action as will impress upon Government the absolute necessity 
which exists in this country for the establishment of Reformatory Schools. 
Any person possessing practical knowledge of the social condition of the 
juvenile population of Ireland must readily admit that the overwhelming 
amount of misery and wretchedness, and consequent crime, created by the 
famine, and existing during a long season of adversity, render the claim of 
Ireland to similar provisions being made for the care and reformation of 
youthful offenders, as that existing in England and Scotland, insuperable.” 
The total number under detention on the 31st of December, 1862, 
was 240 ; the average monthly number during the year was 248.. 

The average monthly number under detention in the year 1S61 
was 205. The following figures show the cost per head in the years 

18151. 1S62. 



Cost per head, 

Ditto (food weekly), 
Ditto, Clothing do., 



£ s. cl. 

10 19 6|; 
0 2 Sf 
0 0 11 } 



£ s. d. 
19 14 2 
0 3 3 
0 0 Ilf 



The payments by parents amounted to £90 11s. <kl; theindustnal 
profit was nil; the industrial loss was £356 17s. 6 d. 

Of the 240 young offenders under detention on the 31st of De- 
cember, 1862, 145 were first commitments. 
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Dublin. 

Tlie Cork-street Reromiatoui' School for Protestant Girls. 

This, for its size, is one of tlie most perfect Reformatory Schools 
I have ever visited. Miss Cooke, the Mistress, has hail experience 
in the management of prisoners, and has, in addition, tlio constant 
advice and supervision of the Rev. Mr. Shore, who attends as 
zealously to this School as to that for hoys at Kehoboth-place. 

The mark system is here carried out in precisely the same man- 
ner as in the boys’ School, and with equally good and evident 
effects. 

The girls are employed in the ordinary work of thorough-ser- 
vants, and at needlework ; no servant is employed in tho Reform- 
atory ; and even the painting, glazing, papering of rooms, and 
whitewashing, are done by tho girls, and each takes her place for a 
month as cook and as parlour-maid. 

The school instruction and needlework are under tho care of 
Miss Sharpe ; the drosses made by the girls and the mending done 
by them, would bo creditable to any work-school ; and I found 
that, while Miss Cooke and Miss Sharpe insisted npon constant in- 
dustry of the hands, the school teaching was never neglected. The 
reading, writing, and ciphering, were quite as satisfactory as I 
could desire. 

Tho total number under detention on the 31st ol’ December, 1863, 
was twelve ; tho average number during the year was thirteen. 

The average number under detention during the year 1801, was 
7,J ; the following figures show the cost per head in tho years 

3.801. isia. 

£ s. d. & .v. d. 

Cost per head, . . . 33 If) 8.V 33 3 3 

Ditto (food weekly), . . 0 3 2J 0 3 2j( 

Ditto, Clothing do., . .0 0 8-;^ 0 0 9 

Tlie payments by parents amounted to £1 14s. ; tho industrial 
profit was £20 16s. Gd. ; the industrial loss was nil. 

Of the twelve young offenders under detention on tho 31st of De- 
cember, 1862, nine were first commitments. 

Referring to first commitments, tho Committee of this School, in 
their Fourth Annual Report (that for 1802), expressed their opinion 
in the following terms : — 

“ Some persons arc ol opinion that no child should he sent to a Re- 
formatory School on the /iVaf conviction. A case, has just occurred which 
abundantly proves the fallacy of that opinion. A girl, then aged 13 
years, was convicted in. 1801 of a serious larceny. Dim worthy magis- 
trate who tried the case, declared his intention of sending her to a Re- 
formatory School ; her parents interceded; her father's employer came 
forward, and added the weight of his intercession ; and the result was 
that she was sentenced to imprisonment in the city gaol for three months. 
The natural consequences followed. Her acquaintance with bad charac- 
ters was enlarged ; on leaving prison, tho poor child was surrounded with 
evil associates; she became a ready instrument in the hands of others ; 
and at the last Quarter Sessions for Dublin she. was convicted of a serious 
robbery (by use of false pretences) of valuable jewellery. She was at 
once sent to the Reformatory School. Had she been sent to it on her 
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first conviction, the expense of all those legal proceedings would have 
been saved, the property of a respectable citizen would have been spared, 
and the poor girl herself would have been preserved from the contami- 
nation of a common gaol, and the s ul life which she led amonsr the evil 
associates . whose acquaintance she had made while there.” 

The following is the Chaplain’s Report : — 

“ With reference to our girls in the Reformatory School, 103, Cork- 
street, they are regularly instructed in religion for one hour every day, 
and for two hours on Sundays. They have all made good progress ; all 
are most attentive to religious instruction, and several prefer it to secular 
learning. Their attention in church is admirable. 

“ I have no observations to add, save that, with the present excellent 
and devoted Matron and Assistant, I see nothing to Tie desired in the way 
of the improvement of the girls. 

“ Thomas R. Suoke, Honorary Secretary, 

“ Acting as Chaplain to Juvenile School.” 

Dublin. 

High Paek Refoematoey Sciiool for Roman Catholic Giels. 

This, the first certified Female Roman Catholic Reformatory 
School in Ireland, continues to deserve the approbation expressed 
in the Report for the year 1861, of the late Inspector. 

The original intention of the Committee was, that the School 
should bo for tho reception of girls whose age did not exceed 
fourteen years, and who should be committed from the city or from 
the county of Dublin ; but, until other schools were opened, the 
Committee were induced to relax the rule, and girls of any age, or 
from any part of Ireland, were received. The Committee, however, 
have been enabled during the past eighteen months, through the 
opening of other Reformatory Schools, to return to tlicir original 
resolution ; and they believe that this is tho wiser course, as nothing 
can be more injurious titan the association of the younger children 
with girls of sixteen or seventeen years of age. By this separation, 
the peculiar training which that most difficult class, criminal children 
of tender years require, can be fully developed, whilst they are saved 
from the contamination too often springiug from association with 
those oliler in years, though less troublesome and irksome to control. 

The cheerful appearance of the children in this School is a sub- 
ject of remark amongst visitors ; and I find that tiie quality and 
quantity of the needlework done by the girls is not equalled by 
any other School in Ireland, reformatory or ordinary work school. 

In addition to needlework, the children are employed in wash- 
ing, ironing, and the general duties of lanmlry-maid ; latterly, all 
the bread, white and brown, used in the Reformatory, is made and 
baked by the girls. This is the only School under my inspection 
in which baking is taught. 

The buildings are very plain, but well ventilated ; and the entire, 
with the furniture, is kept beautifully neat and clean. The result 
of the training is such, that the girls on discharge, or when liberated 
on Licence, are sought for as servants by the better class of trades- 
people and small shopkeepers. 
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The educational instruction is sufficient ; and my examinations 
of the reading, writing, and ciphering enable me to adopt the 
opinion of Sir Walter Crofton, expressed in the report already 
quoted “ The lady who devotes herself to this branch, as well as 
to the needlework, appears to be particularly gifted with the power 
of making knowledge interesting to those to whom she imparts it.” 

The conduct of the children lias, with few exceptions, been satis- 
factory, and there are none of whose reformation I should despair, 
had the full period of confinement named in the Act (five years,) 
been given in all cases. However, the Committee state they have 
observed with the deepest satisfaction that the Recorder ol Dublin, 
and tbeDivisional Magistrates have, during the past twoyears, made 
a five years’ sentence the general rule. 

A sentence of detention for five years in a Reformatory may, 
no doubt, appear excessive to those who have never studied the 
system. But it must he remembered that the child is sent to be 
reformed, not to bo punished; it must be remembered too, that 
reformation is slow in progress, if it is certain in result. The whole 
heart and mind of the child must be changed; warped dispositions 
and feelings must be restored ; and thus it comes to pass, as Lord 
Brougham has wisely said, " There is nothing more certain than 
that first offences may, by proper treatment of the offenders, bo also 
made last offences.” Besides, it should be borne in mind, that after 
the expiration of half the period of confinement to which the child 
has been sentenced, the Committee are empowered, under the 
eighteenth section of the Act, to give tlio child a Licence to reside 
with any approved person who may employ her, or alio may bo 
tested by being sent on. errands beyond the precincts of the school. 

The parents or family of the children, unless of disreputable 
character, are permitted to visit once every quarter, should the con- 
duct of the girl render her worthy of such an indulgence ; during 
snob visits, however, a specially appointed member of tlio staff of 
management is present the entire time, and no conversation is 
allowed save in her hearing. 

I consider these visits, so paid, as advantageous not alone to 
the child, but also to tlio parent. The child knows she is im- 
proved in conduct and in disposition ; she recollects what slio 
was ; she knows what she is ; she talks of her past and her present 
to her parent or friend; perhaps the lady who lias charge joins in 
the conversation, and thus, in many cases, through the instrument- 
ality of a poor child-criminal, the heart of a parent or a friend has 
been taught to think of God forgotten, and of religion neglected. 
That these visits are advantageous to tlio children cannot ho doubted. 
They see in their visitors what the world beyond tlio Reformatory 
is ; they recollect what their former life was — this is of importance 
— for the old ways must have been laid aside, and the right to re- 
ceive the visitors must have been purchased by good conduct, which 
means, in this case, the formation of good habits upon tlio destruc- 
tion of bad ones; not alone liave good principles been acquired, but 
also good babits, and this by a practice as nearly voluntary as 
possible. 
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There are at present iii the Reformatory two girls whose brother 
is confined in St. Kevin’s, Glencree ; a third girl has also a brother 
in that institution ■ considerable good was effected by permitting 
these girls to make shirts, blouses, or knit stockings for their 
brothers ; the brothers being permitted to make shoes for the sisters. 
These are the only cases in which the girls in this Reformatory have 
relatives in other Schools. 

During the two years after the opening of the school, nearly all 
the girls admitted were well acquainted with each other. Now, 
however, scarcely any girl admitted is known to the inmates ; as, 
through the operation of the Act, the gangs of young trained crimi- 
nals in Dublin are broken up. Children fear the long sentence of 
confinement in the Reformatory. The public, who hesitated before 
prosecuting a child, certain, upon conviction, to be committed to a 
common gaol, with all its abominable associations, are most willing 
to prosecute when the child will be saved from evil courses by train- 
ing in the Reformatory ; and the teachers of thieves think it a use- 
less waste of their vicious industry to train a child in evil courses, 
who may, at any moment, be rescued from them for even a first 
offence. 

The total number under detention on the 31st of December, 
1862, was 34 : the average monthly number during the year was 34. 

The average monthly number under detention in the year 1861 
was 25. The following figures show the cost per head in the years 



1861. 1862. 

£ s. d. £ s. cl. 

Cost per head, . . 23 10 3 19 4 10 

Ditto (food weekly), . 0 3 Sf 0 4 5J 

Ditto, Clothing do., . . 0 0 flf 0 0 7 



The payments by parents amounted to £21 6s. 2d. 

Of the thirty-four young offenders under detention on the 31st 
of December, 1862, thirty were first commitments. 

County Limerick. 

St. Joseph’s Reeobmatory School for Rohan Catholic Girls, 
Limerick. 

This, the only Reformatory School for girls in the south of Ireland, 
is remarkably well arranged, and is conducted in a very satisfactory 
manner j this 1 consider to be the result of the experience which 
the lady who manages it has had in a large Reformatory School at 
Glasgow. Girls are received as committed, no stipulation being 
made as to age. This is a course which can be carried out with 
safety only in Reformatories like this, and at tlm school at Spark’s 
Lake, Monaghan, where the premises are extensive, and in which 
individualization and classification can be carefully and minutely 
conducted. Owing to the fact, that both these important points can 
be, and are well worked out in the Limerick Reformatory, 1 have 
been enabled to have transferred to it, and with the greatest pos- 
sible advantage, the most refractory girls from other Schools. . 

Many of the girls in this School are from the country districts ; 
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and I find that such girls, if they have led for any time a criminal 
life, are less impressionable, and more difficult of reformation, than 
town girls of tho same age, and who have been criminal for an equal 
period. They are more devoid of good principles of conduct, more 
addicted to deceit, both in words and actions, their passions are 
more violent, they are more sensitive to fancied wrong, and much 
less sensitive to kindness. But, notwithstanding all those difficul- 
ties, Mrs. Lockhart has managed her school with complete success, 
and has tended to reduce in a very marked degree the juvenile 
female criminal class in the county and city of Limerick ; hut I 
regret to find, that in the year ending 31st of December, 1862, 
she had not recoived any aid from the. Corporation or Grand Jury. 

The industrial occupation of the girls consists of shirt-making, 
lace-making, and laundry work ; each department is fully and 
carefully developed in all its branches. 

In reading, writing, and ciphering excellent progress is made ; 
and the girls understand thoroughly tho meaning of all that they 
read. 

The total number in tho Reformatory on tho 31st of December, 
1862, was 32 ; the average monthly number during the year was 30. 

The average monthly number under detention in 1861 was 19. 
The following figures show tho cost per head in the years 

IBM. I8fi2. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

Cost per head, . . 25 9 11-J 18 IS 3J- 

Ditto (food weekly), . 0 2 9-1- 0 2 8;f 

Ditto, Clothing do., . . 0 1 41- 0 0 10 j 

The payment by parents amounted to .£3 Is. ; tho industrial loss 
was nil; tho industrial profit was £14 16s. 8c£. 

Of the thirty-two young offenders under detention on tho 31st of 
December, 1862, twenty-threo were first commitments. 

County Dublin. 

Reformatory School for Roman Catholic Girls, Golden Bridge, 
County Dublin. 

As I have already stated in my Report upon the High Park School, 
that institution was intended for tho reception of girls whoso ago 
did not exceed fourteen years ; it was therefore necessary to establish 
one for the reception of girls over that ago, and accordingly Mrs. 
Kirwan, whose name is so well known as the lady superintending 
the Refuge at Golden Bridge for well-conducted convict women, 
was induced to open, and take the management of this Reformatory 
School for the older girls. Referring to this arrangement, and to 
this school, Sir Walter Orofton, in his Report for 1861, writes as 
follows : — 

“ The girls detained hi this establishment are decidedly older than those 
confined at any of the other schools. The younger girls sentenced in 
Dublin are sent to High Park Reformatory School ; those more advanced 
in years to this establishment. 

“ I am quite in favour of this arrangement, as I consider it to be most 
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desirable tliat there should be a classification of age as far as possible, and 
this is better carried out by sending them to different schools. 

“ It is quite obvious, however, that this is the cause of having a con- 
gestion of older girls, and I fear of those much more experienced in vice, 
at St. Vincent's Reformatory. 

“ The most shameless and abandoned of Dublin young criminals are 
sent here, who, in many cases, although stated to be under sixteen years 
of age, are apparently twenty or twenty-one. It cannot be expected, 
therefore, that such an equal and undisturbed order can prevail as in 
those establishments which receive younger and less vicious criminals. I 
fear that the reckless and abandoned character of some of the girls com- 
mitted to this school, very sadly taxes the energy of the lady who super- 
intends its direction.” 

■ I regret that I am obliged to adopt these statements and opinions 
of the late Inspector. Since my appointment in July, 1862, 1 have 
been obliged to obtain the Transfer Order, under the twentieth 
section of the Irish Reformatory Schools’ Act, for seven of the inmates, 
for refractory conduct. I may, however, state that when dispersed 
among the other Reformatory Schools in which the discipline is 
stricter than at Golden Bridge, they became tractable and quiet. 
Although seven appears a large number to transfer from a school, 
the average monthly number under detention in which was only 
3 4, I am quite satisfied that I should have been obliged to transfer 
double, or perhaps triple the number had the School been managed 
by one gifted with less remarkable power of mind and discrimination 
of character than are possessed by Mrs. Kirwan. Considering the 
class of girls committed to her school, the reformations made by her, 
the assnred tested reformations, are to me marvellous. 

The industrial occupations of the girls consist of washing, making 
up shirts, and general laundry work ; needlework, cutting out 
shirts, and the use of the sewing machine. The work in each 
department is thoroughly well done, and the laundry is considered 
perfect by all wlio have examined it. 

The reading, writing, and ciphering are carefully attended to; 
and I was much pleased with the writing from dictation of the first 
class. 

' As the families of most of the girls are of the worst order, a con- 
siderable number of those liberated must be assisted to emigrate ; 
and thus tlie sum of £90 has been expended during the year on 
outfits and passage-money. In nearly all these cases I obtained, at 
tlie Manager’s request, a remission of the nnexpired portion of the 
sentence of detention. 

The total number in the Reformatory on the 31st of December, 
1862, was 32 ; the average monthly number during the year was 34. 

The average monthly number under detention in the year 1861 

was 18. . 

The following figures show the cost per head in the years 
1861. 1862. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

Cost per head, . 21 5 10j 18 12 5 

Ditto (food weekly), . 0 3 3J 0 2 9^ 

Ditto, Clothing do., . 0 0 8 0 0 7 

F 2 
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The payment by parents amounted to £13 18s. 8 d. ; tho indus- 
trial loss was nil ; the industrial profit was £41 6s. 6cZ. 

Of the 33 young offenders under detention on tho 31stof December, 
1862, twenty were first commitments. 



County Monagiian. 

Spark’s Lake Reformatory School for Roman Catholic Girls. 

This is the only Reformatory School for Roman Catholic girls in 
the province of Ulster, and is conducted in the most efficient and 
satisfactory manner. The premises are extensive and secure, and 
admit of the most minute system of classification. This latter is a 
point of very great importance, as it enables the Manager, Mrs. 
Beale, to take transfers of those who are considered the “ incor- 
rigibles ” of other Schools. She has not hesitated to receive some of 
the most vicious and refractory girls I have ever seen, and has suc- 
ceeded in changing, not only their conduct, but to all appearance 
their nature. This is the result of complete individualization, fol- 
lowed by perfect classification. 

The industrial employment consists of laundry-work and needle- 
work, to which has been added tho earo of a dairy, jvitli that of a 
small farm-yard, in which are pigs and fowl. The girls are also 
employed in field-work, and in cultivating a large garden. 

The buildings aro now most conveniently arranged, and although 
considerable expense has been incurred, I believe that Mrs. Beale 
and her Committee will find that tho expenditure has been in every 
way a wise one ; it has already enabled Mrs. Boale to give power- 
ful evidence of the soundness of tho Reformatory principle, and of 
her own thorough knowledge of every pliaso of tho system, 
especially of that indicated by Miss Carpenter, when she wrote re- 
ferring more particularly to girls’ schools: — “The will of each 
individual child must bo enlisted in her own reformation, and she 
must be made to feel that without this the efforts of her teachers 
will be useless. Such confidence must bo awakened in tho minds 
of the children towards their teachers as to load thorn willingly to 
submit to all the regulations for order, neatness, and regularity, 
which are an important part of their training, and to yield them- 
selves implicitly to their guidance. From this the child must be 
taught to feel obedience to the Divine Will to bo highest happiness, 
and to desire to obey that Will.” 

The educational instruction is conducted upon the National 
system, and the reading writing, and ciphering are well taught. 

The health of some of the children has not been good, and one 
death has occurred during the year. Tho girls had been transferred 
from other schools as “ incorrigible and their illness and the 
one death case, were the results of the former vicious course of life. 

The total number in the Reformatory on the 31st of December, 
1862, was thirty-one ; the average monthly number during the year 
was twenty-six. 

The average monthly number under detention during tho year 
1861, was twenty-one. 
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Tlie following figures show the cost per head during the years 

1861. 1862. 

£ s. d . £ s. d. 

Cost per head, . . . 2S 0 8 23 11 lli 

Ditto (food weekly), . . 0 2 11 0 3 10 

Ditto, Clothing do., . ,00 10^ 0 0 11 

The payment by parents amounted to £8 Is . ; the industrial loss 
was nil ; the industrial profit was £30 ds. Id. 

Of the thirty-one young offenders under detention on the 31st 
of December, 1862, eighteen were first commitments. 

Appended to the Return of Commitments, Mrs. Beale adds the 
following note : — ■“ I find that first commitments are frequently 
cases of singular cunning and depravity.” 



APPENDIX, No. IY. 

Return of Number of Inmates, Admissions, Discharges, &c., for 
the year ending 31st December, 1862. 
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APPENDIX, No. V. 

Beturn of Particulars of Admissions and Discharges, for tlie year 
ending 31st December, 18G2. 





Boys. 


Ginns. 




Name ok School 
and County. 


Malone, Belfast. 


Upton, 
Connty Cork. 


3, Reliobotb -place, 
Dublin. 


St. Kevin’s, 
Glencree. 


103, Cork-street, 
Dublin. 


High Park, 
County Dublin. 


oc 

*C 3 
wQ 

p 

g» jj* 

o 5 


St. Joseph’s, 
Limerick. 


M s 
?§ 


Age at Admission. 




















Under 10, . 




















Prom 10 to 12, . 


2 


1*5 


4 




1 




w 


- 






8 


25 


8 


i«> 


2 


1 


4 




2 


From 14 to 16, . 


5 


11 


1 


27 






/ 


U 


5 


Previous Convictions. 




















Not before convicted, . 


5 


:>o 


7 




2 






3 




Once, .... 


5 


14 


1 














Twice, .... 




- 




- 












Three times, 


3 


4 


3 








- 




" . 


Four times, 




3 
















Five times and upwards, . 


1 


















Mode or Discharge. 




















Apprenticed, or to Service, . 








<> 


1 






- 




Placed under care of Friends 




1 


2 


III 


.1 




~ 


2~ 




Emigrated, 


. 






25 












Enlisted, .... 




















Sent to Sea, 








3 












Entered tho Navy, 




















Absconded and not retaken, 


7 




1 














Discharged aa Incorrigible, . 


1 




1 














Discharged on account of ) 










2 










Disease, . . . ) 




















Died in tho Schools, 




1 




1 


L_J_ 






1 



Beturn, Abstract of Discharges in Appendix, No. V., showing the 
Number of Boys or Girls committed under tho Act 21 & 22 Vic., 
cap. 103, who were Discharged between 31st December, 18G1, 
and 31st December, 1SG2, with their subsequent Character and 
Circumstances as far as known : — 



Discharged, viz. : — 


Total. 


Subsequent Character ami Circumstances. 


Sinc.o, 

Dead. 


Doing 

well. 


Doubtful. 


Convicted 
of Crime. 


Un- 
known . 


Apprenticed, or to Service, . 


21 




17 


1 




3 


Placed under care of Friends, 


24 




22 


1 


1 




Emigrated, .... 


33 




31 






2 


Enlisted, ..... 


o 




2 








Sent to Sea, .... 


3 




3 








Entered the Navy, 














Absconded and not retaken, 


10 










io 


Discharged as incorrigible, . 


o 






. 




2 


Discharged on account of Disease, 


2 




2 








Total, . 


97 




77 


2 


1 


17 


Died in the Schools, 


3 
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APPENDIX, No. VI. 

Return of Receipt and Expenditure on Account and Main- 
tenance, Industrial Training, &c., for the Year ending Decem- 
ber 81, 1863. 

Note. — The following Tables have been prepared with the 
view, — 1st, of showing the cost of each Certified reformatory, 
under the distinct heads of management, maintenance and dis- 
posal of inmates, and buildings ; and 2nd, of comparing the ex- 
penses of the different schools fairly together. 

In reference to the first of these objects, — All charges con- 
nected with the superintendence, food, clothing, and lodging of 
the inmates, are classed and summed up separately. The result 
gives the cost of maintenance and training, and divided by the 
average number of inmates gives the cost per bead. 

Rent of school premises, cost of disposal of inmates by emigra- 
tion or employment, in Ireland, and building expenses, are taken 
separately. The rent of the laud attached to the School is 
included in the “ Farm account,” and makes an item in the 
industrial expenses. 

The receipts and payments on account of the industrial depart- 
ments are given separately, and the value of the stock in hand 
at the end of the years 1861 and 1802 respectively, is also given, 
as, in estimating the profit or loss of the industrial employments 
carried on in any Reformatory, the increase or decrease of the 
value of the stock must be taken into account. 

In reference to the second object, — The Schools are arranged 
according to the number of their inmates, boys’ Schools and girls’ 
Schools being classed respectively together. The weekly cost of 
food and clothing of the inmates is added, as an important 
element of the comparison. It will he seen that for the Irish 
Reformatories the cost per head for food varied for boys from 
8s. 5 Jd. to 3s. 2d. per week; and for girls, from -Is. Sid. to 2s. Sfd.; 
while the cost of clothing per head varied for boys from 2s. i\d. 
to 7 fd. per week; and for girls, from ll|d. to Id. 

£ s. d. 

The total expenditure for the year was . 11,907 1 0 

The receipts were — 

Treasury payments for maintenance . 10,191 19 "0 

Parents’ paynients through Inspector . 192 19 11 

Subscriptions, Legacies, &e. . . 850 10 0 

Contributions from Rates . . . 1,970 0 0 

Ditto, Voluntary Associations . — 

Payments for voluntary inmates . . — ■* 

Sundries 

Total, . . £25,121 15 11 



* No voluntary inmates are received in any Irisli Reformatory. Tins 
appears to be a rule with all the Managers; and I hope I shall find them 
a dher ing to it; thus preventing trouble and complications oi many lands. 
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Return of Receipts and Expenditure of tlie several Reformatory Schools 



Receipts and Expenditure. 


BOYS. 


BEI.K AST. 

Malone. 

Boys, 34. 

Officers, 4. 


Conic. 

U pton. 

Boys, 135. 
Officers, M. 


Dublin. 

3, Roliohoth- 
placc. 

Boys, 25. 

Ollicors, 2. 


W icKi, ow. 
St. Kevin’s, 
Gluuorcc. 

Boys, 248. 
Officers, 21. 


Expenditure. 


















Ordinary Charges . 


£ 


S. 


d. 


£ 


s. d. 


£ s, 


d. 


£ S. d. 


Salaries anil Allowances to Officers, 


130 


7 


8 


571 


9 0 


117 19 


3 


963 0 0 


Provisions, 


280 


7 


7 


1,210 


1 11 


207 1 


5 


2,117 10 9 


Clothing, 


208 


17 


4 


350 


1 9 


43 4 


4 


640 15 0 


Washing, Fuel, and Light, 


56 


0 


8 


153 


11 10 


47 0 


11 


2S0 13 9 


Repairs, Rates, and Taxes, 


23 


1 


7 


21 


17 7 


20 18 


6 


25S 7 7 


Furniture and House Sundries, 


71 


16 


9 


257 


3 5 


40 17 


6 


230 15 8 


Printing and Office Expenses, 


38 


16 


4 


38 


6 7 


23 13 


0 


88 12 11 


Travelling and Police, 


7 


0 


3 


74 


8 3 


1 12 


0 


93 7 3 


Medical Expenses and Funerals, . 


12 


17 


8 


36 


8 0 


9 10 


3 


44 6 10 


Rewards and Gratuities, 


7 


19 


C 


9 


7 0 


0 8 


5 


42 8 0 


Sundries, including Chapel Ex-) 


12 


8 


9 


17 


8 8 


3 11 


11 


128 3 4 


pauses, . . • • i 


















Total Ordinary Charges, . 


921 


14 


1 


2,802 


4 5 


525 12 


6 


4,888 1 1 


Cost per Head, .... 


27 


2 


2 


20 


15 1* 


21 0 


6 


19 14 2f 


Ditto Food (weekly), 


0 


3 


3} 


0 


3 b\ 


0 3 


2 


0 3 3f 


Ditto Clothing (ditto), 


0 


2 


di 


0 


0 Ilf 


0 0 


?! 


0 0 Ilf 


Extra Charges. 


















Rent of School Premises, 




— 




31 


0 0 


27 10 


0 


50 0 0 


Outfits, Home, .... 




— 






— 


— 




48 0 0 


Outfits and Passage, Emigration, . 










— 


— 




221 0 0 


Building, 


1 


16 


0 


1,586 


4 0 


— 




1,360 0 7 


Total Extra Charges, . 


1 


16 


0 


1,620 


4 0 


27 10 


0 


1,679 6 7 


Industrial Departments. 


















Profit, 




— 






— 


42 3 


3 


— 


Loss, 


131 


12 


9 


315 


17 0 


— 




356 17 6 


Stock in Hand, 1861, 




— 




15 


2 0 


18 0 


7 


123 0 0 


Ditto, 1862, 




— 




11 


10 0 


27 7 


0 


151 0 0 


Receipts. 


















Treasury Allowance, 


588 


10 


3 


2,367 


2 5 


416 8 


3 


4,385 12 11 


Payments of Parents, 


12 


16 


6 


36 


17 1 


4 14 


0 


90 11 6 


Payments from Rates, 


4 


1 


1 


428 


6 3 


CO 14 


0 


1,049 3 3 


Subscriptions and Legacies, . 


295 


12 


11 




- 


99 2 


6 


o 

CO 


| Total Receipts, . 


901 


0 


9 


2,832 


5 9 


57 0 18 


9 


5.6GG 15 8 
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on account of Maintenance, &c., for tlie year ending 31st December, 1862. 



GIEtS. 





Dublin Co. 


Dublin Co. 
Golden 
Bridge. 


Limerick. 


Monaghan. 




103,Cork-st. 


High Park. 


St. Joseph’s. 


Spark’s Lake. 


Receipts and Expenditure. 




Girls, 34. 


Girls, 34. 


Girls, 30. 


Girls, 26. 




Officers, 2. 


Officers, 5. 


Officers, 3. 


Officers, 7. 


Officers, 5. 














Expenditure. 


£ S. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ S. d. 


£ $. d. 


£ S. d. 


Ordinary Charges. 


92 17 8 


95 0 0 


132 0 0 


170 0 0 


110 0 0 


Salaries and Allowances to 










Officers. 


109 7 3 


393 11 9 


247 1 9 


213 G 8 


259 9 5 


Provisions. 


25 4 10 


52 10 G 


53 13 10 


70 5 1 


63 16 8 


Clothing. 


24 4 9 


24 16 4 


53 17 0 


38 7 G 


35 10 0 


Washing, Fuel, and Light. 


11 8 6 


11 19 G 


14 12 2 


11 16 11 


24 7 0 


Repairs, Rates, and Taxes. 


1G 12 9 


35 5 6 


32 10 10 


5 5 6 


41 9 0 


Furniture & House Sundries. 


12 13 0 


5 13 3 


C 19 5 


4 S 2 


10 4 10 


Printing «fc Office Expenses. 


14 6 


— 


— 


— 


3 9 11 


Travelling and Police. 


3 12 8 


11 4 7 


14 17 10 


15 0 0 


17 6 0 


MedicalExpenses&Funerals 


1 1G 10 





27 9 10 


19 0 0 


0 19 0 


Rewards and Gratuities. 


1 18 2 


24 3 5 


50 0 0 


20 0 0 


47 0 10 


( Sundries, includingChapel 
l Expenses. 


301 0 11 


654 4 10 


633 2 8 


5G7 8 10 


G13 11 8 


Total Ordinary Charges. 


23 3 2 


19 4 10 


IS 12 5 


18 18 3* 


23 11 11* 


Cost per Head. 


0 3 3f 


0 4 5J 


0 2 9* 


0 2 8| 


0 3 10 


Ditto Food (weekly). 


0 0 9 


0 0 7 


0 0 7} 


0 0 10* 


0 0 11* 


Ditto Clothing (ditto). 












Extra Charges. 




00 0 0 


50 0 0 


15 0 0 


92 4 6 


Rent of School Premises. 


1 13 6 


40 0 0 


10 0 0 


— 


2 10 0 


Outfits, Home. 




, . 


80 0 0 


— 


— 


Outfits&Passage.Emigration 


— 


— 


198 7 0 


7 7 11 


243 5 10 


Building. 


36 13 6 


90 0 0 


338 7 0 


22 7 11 


338 0 4 


Total Extra Charges. 












Industrial Departments. 


18 10 4 


20 18 7 


41 6 6 


14 16 8 


30 4 1 


Profit. 







— 


— 


— 


Loss. 


3 14 0 




___ 


— 


31 10 0 


Stock in Hand, 1861. 


— 


- 


-■ 


21 14 0 


Ditto, 1862. 


2 G 2 












Receipts. 




602 18 8 


G10 1 8 


535 17 7 


464 2 2 


Treasury Allowance. 




21 6 2 


13 IS 8 


3 10 


8 1 0 


Payments of Parents. 


27 18 6 
84 3 0 


178 10 9 
12 15 6 


13G 18 7 
62 19 6 


5 0 0 


94 7 7 
155 14 7 


Payments from Rates. 
Subscriptions and Legacies. 


335 0 7 


815 11 1 


823 18 5 


543 18 7 


722 5 4 


I Total Receipts. 
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APPENDIX, No. VII. 

Return slowing tlie Amounts received in each quarter from Pa- 
rents, with the sums paid to each Reformatory School in the 
Year 1862 



Reformatory Schools. 


' For Quarteus ending 


Total. 


31st March. 


30th Juno. 


30th Sopt. 


31st Doc. 




£ s. 


d. 


£ s. 


d. 


£ s. 


d. 


£ s. 


d. 


£ s. 


d. 


Malone, Belfast, . 


2 19 


0 


3 18 


6 




0 


3 11 


0 


12 16 


G 


Upton, county Cork, . 


5 12 


ti 


7 15 


0 


10 3 


(i 


13 G 


1 


36 17 


i 


1 ?H r?7i 3 H ipTnlfm .' 


0 18 


0 


1 1 


G 


i i 


G 


1 13 


(1 


4 14 


0 


St. Kevin’s, Glencree, . 


■Til 


3 


23 4 


9 


fc» 1 


1 


28 19 


5 


90 11 


G 


Cork-street, Dublin, 


0 3 


8 


mmm 


0 


0 9 


0 


0 4 


(1 


1 14 


0 




nu 


2 


5 8 


2 


5 18 


8 


5 .9 


o 


21 6 


2 


Golden-bridge, county Dublin, 


2 18 


0 


3 17 


4 


3 15 


10 


3 7 


6 


13 18 


8 


St. Joseph’s, Limerick, 


0 14 


(1 


0 17 


0 


0 11 


(i 


0 18 


(! 


8 1 


0 


Spark’s Lake, Monaghan, 


1 14 


0 


1 13 


G 


1 1G 


G 


2 17 


0 


8 1 


0 


Total} 


37 9 11 


48 13 


9 


4G 10 


7 


GO 5 


8 


192 19 


11 



The entire expense of collecting and distributing this money was 
as follows : — 



Cost of transmitting money orders from the 
provinces to this office, .... 
Ditto transmitting same to Schools, 

Collector’s (Mr. Ryan) salary, 



£ «. d. 

0 13 3 
0 13 9 
50 0 0 



Total, 



£51 7 0 



APPENDIX, No. VIII. 



Return of the Payments made by the Treasury for the care and 
maintenance of Young Offenders in Reformatory Schools in Ire- 
land, in the Tears 1859, I860, 1861, and 1862 : — 





1809. 


I860. 


1801. 


18G2. 


MALES. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 




St. Kevin’s, Glencree, 


537 2 5* 


3,009 9 7 


4,229 12 1 


4,385 12 11 


Rehoboth, Dublin, 


2 2 0 


131 11 0 


2GG 12 0 


416 8 3 


Malone, Belfast, 


— 


123 3 0 


398 0 G 


588 10 3 


Upton, co. Cork, 


•— 


19 19 0 


1,033 17 0 


2,367 2 5 


FEMALES. 










Golden-bridge, . 


23 1 6 


267 19 2 


471 0 8 


CIO 1 8 


High Park, 


169 19 Ilf 


399 17 7 


557 37 10 


002 18 8 


103, Cork-street, Dublin, . 


19 14 81 


124 5 0 


171 17 0 


221 5 1 


St. J oseph’s, Limerick, 
Spark’s Lake, Monaghan, . 


59 8 0 


276 18 9 


493 7 9 


535 17 7 


15 5 0 


264 17 10 


390 8 C 


464 2 2 


Total, 


826 13 7 jj 4,618 0 11 


8,012 13 4 


10,191 19 0 
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The following is an abstract of the above Return of payments : — 





£ 


s. 


d. 


1859, 


826 


13 


7i 


1860, 


. 4,618 


0 


11 


1861, 


. 8,012 


13 


4 


1862, 


. 10,191 


19 


0 


Total, £23,649 


6 


lOf 



APPENDIX, No. IX. 

Return showing the number of Young Offenders Committed to 
Reformatory Schools by Judges, by the Recorder of Dublin, by 
Chairmen at Quarter Sessions, by justices at Petty Sessions, and 
by Divisional Justices at Dublin Police Courts, in the Years 1859, 
1860, 1861, and 1802 



Reformatory Schools. 

1 


Judges. 


Recorder, Dublin. 


Chairmen at Quarter 
Sessions. 


859.J1 


,8G0.|l 


SCl-jl 


802. IE 


159. 


1SG0. 


18ClJj8C2. 1 

i 


L859. l: 


800. 


1861, 


1862. 


Males. 

St. Kevin’s, Glencree, 

3, Iiehobotli-place, Dublin, 
Malone, Belfast, 

Upton, co. Cork, 

Females. 

High Park, co. Dublin, . 
St. Joseph’s, Limerick, . 
103, Cork-street, Dublin, . 
Golden-bridge, co. Dublin, 
Spark’s Lake, Monaghan, 

Total, . 


0 

1 

1 


4 

1 

1 

1 

1 


0 

1 
9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


S 


10 

2 

2 


C 

3 

3 

5- 


1 

1 

9 

1 

1 


13 

1 

1 


11 


13 

1 

5 


3 

1 

11 

2 


4 

1 

1 


8 


10 


17 


17 


18 


17 


13 


19 


13 


27 


23 


16 


Reformatory Schools. 


j Bench at Petty 
Sessions. 


Divisional Justices 
at Dublin. Police Courts. 


Totals. 


Total 

Males 

and 

Fe- 

males. 


1859. 


1800.' 


1861. 


1862. 


1859. 1 


I860. 


1861. 


1862. 


Males. 

St. Kevin’s, Glencree, . 
3, Relioboth-plnce, Dubbn, 
Malone, Belfast, 

Upton, co. Cork, • 

Females. 

High Park, co. Dublin, . 
St. Joseph’s, Limerick, . 
103, Cork-street, Dublin, . 
Golden-bridge, co. Dublin 
Spark’s Lake, Monaghan, 

Total, 


21 

1 

4 

2 

, 1 
7 


38 

1 

IS 

10 

1 


3 

3 

10 

o 

10 

4 
3 


13 

4 

11 

26 

*3 

*6 

1 


58 

18 

2 

1 

4 

5 


69 

6 

*4 

10 

*1 

s 


IS 

7 i 

34 

10 

1 

8 
1 


27 

3 

9 

3 

4 


324 

34 

45 

155 

53 

42 

19 

53 

29 


Males. 

558 

Fein. 

196 


38 


75 


64 


64 


88 


100 


79 


4S 


754 
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APPENDIX, No. X. 



Return stowing the Sums paid by the Grand Juries or Town Councils of the places named, during the year 1862, with the 
Schools to which the Money was paid and the Amounts contributed to each. The total is £1,986, and each of the Grand 
Juries or Town Councils (excepting the Grand Jury of the county of Antrim! contributes at the rate of 2s. per head per 
week, but the Grand Jury of Antrim fixed their scale at Is. 6cl. per head per week. 



Locality. 


Belfast’ 


Co.*Cork. 


Rclioboth, 

Dublin. 


St. Kerin's, 
Glencrec. 


C DuU^” t ’ 


High Park. 


Golden- 

bridge. 


s e£‘ 


St. Joseph's, 


S- 

Total. *i" 


County Down, . 

„ Cork, . 

„ Dublin, 

City of Dublin, 

„ Cork, . 

County Antrim, 

„ Wexford, 

„ Galway, 

City of Galway, 

„ Kilkenny, . 
County Tipperary, N.R., . 

„ Tipperary, S. R., . 
City of Waterford, . 
Drogheda, 

County Clare, . 

Total, 


£ s. d. 
4 1 1 


-• ||||||||M 


£ s. d. 

7 7 i 
49 6 8 


£ s. d. 

139 3 0 
716 8 0 
17 2 9 

37 11 4 

15 18 10 

16 9 2 
10 8 0 
21 0 8 
45 0 10 
12 9 9 

5 2 11 
12 8 0 


8- «*> 
1 1 1 1 i 1 1 1 1 1 1 *E| 1 •- 


£ s. d. 

24 13 10 
153 1) 11 


£ s. d. 
136 18 7 


£ s. d. 

55 li 2 
38 14 5 


» II 1 II 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


£ i. f 

4 11 1 

7 9 5 «* 

199 4 6 bj 

1,413 7 0 kj= 

136 14 1 S 

37 11 4 q 

15 18 10 ^ 

16 9 2 t-! 

10 8 0 ? 

21 0 8 

45 0 10 S 

12 9 9 5- 

5 2 11 -T 

12 8 0 


4 1 1 


428 6 3 


56 14 0 


1,049 3 3 


27 18 6 


178 10 9 


136 18 7 


94 7 7 


- 


1,986 0 0 
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APPENDIX, No. XI. 

PAYMENTS FROM PARENTS. 

A list of the places from which Payments have been received on 
account of Youthful Offenders under detention in Reformatory 
Schools, during the Year ending 31st December, 1862 : — 

£ s. d. 

0 12 0 
26 16 
5 14 
1 10 
3 

140 14 
2 12 
0 6 
' 13 
6 



Antrim!) 

Cork, 

Dublin, 



Kerry, 

Kildare, 

Limerick, 

Mayo, . 





. Antrim, . 
. Belfast, . 










. Cork, 










. Bandon, . 










. Millstreet, 










. Dublin, . 










. Clontarf, 










. Lucan, . 

. Rathfarnham, . 


















. Swords, . 










. Tralee, . 










. Naas, _ . 










. Limerick, 










, Kilfinaue, 
. Swinford, 










, Waterford, 








, 

, 


. Mullingar, 









2 0 



Total amount received from Parents in Ireland, £102 19 11 

The total number of children under detention in Reformatory 
Schools in England, in 1861, was 3,48S. The Parental Contribu- 
tions amounted to £2,359 12s. Si., or 07 per cent on the whole 
number. The total number of children under detention m Reform- 
atory Schools in Scotland, in 1861, was 849. The Parental Con- 
tributions amounted to £62 18s., or nearly t\ per cent, on the whole 
number. The total number of children under detention in Reform- 
atory Schools in Ireland, in 1862, was 591 The Parental Contri- 
butions amounted to £192 19s. Hi, or 33 per cent, on the whole 
number. 
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